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Discovery of Am>rica by Nor ‘ Extract of a Letter from an Amer 
wegians in the year 1091. ( tcan in Sweden to his Friend 
{From the Washington Republic;] 

The following interesting communi- 

cation consists of extracts from a 

familiar letter addressed to a relative 

by our accomplished representative at ; 

the Swedish Court, Francis SchreoeJer, | 

of Rhode Island, and will be found | 

worthy of attentive perusal. The sub- ) 

ject is the Discovery of America by | 

Norwegians in 1001, as related by 

Iceland chroniclers of the time; the 

narratives professing to be from the ) the Northmen, and therefore am natur- 

words of the mariners themselves. { ally asking about their misty ancestors, 

That they were written at the tim? pro- or whether I have been somewhat won 


at Home. 
From the Newport Mercury. 
Stockuoum, April 23, 1852. 

* In fact, my dear F v1 
suppose that we have all a kind of re- 
sentment, or at least a disinclination, 
for the idea that Columbus was not the 
first great explorer of the far western 
Aulantic. With me the thought has 
always been unwelcome; but whether 
it is because I am wayfaring among 


* 


fessed, is abundantly proved by MSS. { over to their side of the question by 
of continental writers of the same day. } what one meets among them at the 
Mr. Schreeler, it is understood, is | present day, the result of study has 
now engaged in preparing a work on ) ¢2rtainly been to give me much interest 
Scandinavian history, which will com? | in the Viking Rovers, and considerable 
with peculiar grace from the pen of a } faith in the chronicles of the Iceland- 
native of Rhode Island, claimed by ( ers, as well as in their curious old 
Scandinavian authors to have been the ) Sagas—traditions originally oral. 
Vinland of the chroniclers. Iceland was discovered and peopled 
[Mr. Schroeder is a Baltimorean ) nearly six hundred years before the 
by birth, not a Rhode Islander. His § birth of Columbus, by a race of Nor- 
father, Henry Schroeder, Esq., a Balti- ) wegian adventurers, who preserved 
morean, and a gentleman of fortune, { their independence for four hundred 
som? years ago bought a residence in) years. Tiney had a constitution and a 


‘Newport, Rhode Island, and removed | form of government purely republican. 


thither, which accounts for his son’s } One of their Presidents was the re- 
hailing from that state—American.] | nowned Snorrow Sturleson, whose 
Vou. xxv No. 1. 
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editorial genius has made him the de- 
light of the northern antiquary; but 
long before his time, and indeed dur- 
ing the greater part of the period of 
the Iceland independence, the chron- 
iclers had been regularly at their work. 

There is, indeed, no doubt, that 
early in life Columbus went to Iceland, 
where the people were, as now, singu- 
larly well informed, and proud of their 
ancestors, and of their ancestors’ 
glory. ‘There is no country, it appears, 
in which the lower classes are so well 
informed. An Iceland peasant will 
often address a traveler in Latin, and 
recount to him whole chapters of clas- 
sic. record of the olden times. That 
Columbus escaped this we may ar- 
dently hope, but as he really was in 
Iceland, and as setting sail with the 
northern skippers he penetrated fur- 
ther, and entered several degrees 
within the polar circle, it seems just 
possible that, during this period of his 
life, he may have learned some little 
of But this is treason; and 
let us resolve, dear F » never to 
believe that he saw or heard a syllable 
of those half dozen chroniclers who, 
at different times, and with surprising 
uniformity, wrote from the words of 
explorers themselves ; let us, therefore, 
be resolved never to suppose that Co- 
lumbus ever learned a syllable, unless 
the barnacle-covered keg that was 
picked up in the Straits of Gibraltar 
(and which they tell us was thrown 
overboard by himself in a storm on his 
first voyage) shall at length disclose 
some terrible confessions, as it were, 
an extremts. 

Be this as it may, my friends in 
Bergen claim that their ancestors not 
only were in America in the year 
1001, but had establishments there for 
the succeeding three hundred and 
forty-six years; and as old Rhode 
Island and Connecticut are much con- 
cerned in'the large and unliquidated 
claim, it has been a labor of love to 
grapple with the Scandinavian lore, 
and I make it a task of love to write 
while I am dwelling in the ancient 
“ officina gentium.” The old historic 
title we must admit to be fair, if the 
sons of Scandinavia ever picknicked 
at the Spouting Rock; so let us look 
at her chilitelts of A. D, 1001. 


| September, 


Once upon a time there was a man 
—a Norwegian—whose name was 
Heriolf, and who, with his son Biarn, 
sailed about in’ ships, and trafficked 
from land to land. He was descended 
from Earl Ingolf, who, more than a 
hundred years before, had founded the 
colony in Iceland, and, like the Vikings 
of his native Norway, Heriolf and his 


-son were most at home upon the 


stormy sea. By some strange acci- 
dent, they were once and for the first 
time separated. The pious Biarn, in 
search like a northern Telmachus, 
wandered about in vain from port to 
port, and at length turned his restless 
prow to far-away Greenland. Steer- 
ing by the stars and groping about the 
wide waste of ocean with such expe- 
rience as men in those old days could 
have, (it was exactly eight hundred 
and fifty-one years ago,) the bold Biarn 
at first sailed with prosperous gales; 
but a fierce storm succeeding, drove 
him miles and miles away to the south 
and west, and nearly wreeked him on 
a wide, flat, and woody coast, which 
the rover knew could not be Green- 
land. 

A vast summer-looking cape lay 
invitingly on his larboard bow ; but the 
Jong prayed for south-west wind had 
risen like another Mentor, and Biarn, 
shutting ont temptation, bore away for 
Greenland’s icy mountains. Reward 
followed close upon his self-denial, and 
he was locked in his father’s arms. 
Meantime our friend Biarn had seen, 
and was the first of Europeans to see 
America; but Heriolf, and his son, 
thrifty traders both, had ever found the 
oceans and the shores their fathers had 
known quite vast enough for them, and 
were, therefore, well content to ship a 
cargo fora homeward voyage. Lief, 
however, an Iceland noble, and son to 
the Red Eric, resolved to pursue the 
adventure. 
tweny years before, had been driven 
from the peaceful colony in Iceland 
because of his bloody hand. Collecting 
his sons and his liegemen, he sailed 
boldly away for the west, eight hun- 
dred miles and more, and entered at 
last a deep bay which he called Hric’s 
Fiord, and named the land around him 
Greenland. Finding the new region 
as good as Iceland, he sent his son 


His father, Earl Eric, 
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Lief to Norway with messages to King 
Olaf, describing the magnificence of 
Greenland. The King, who was al- 
ready a Christian, “having received 
from Lief the promise of his father’s 
and of his own conversion, sent them 
forthwith assistance—men, provisions, 
missionaries, and finally a bishop; so 
that churches and convents were built 
in Greenland. In a word, the Green- 
land colony was quite able to take up 
the unfinished adventures of Biarn, 
and Lief was the Champion. His 
aged father himself would have headed 
the enterprise, but his horse stumbled 
as he rode to the ship, and the North- 
man eight hundred years ago was 
warned. by the omen. Lief, however, 
bestrode asurer-footed steed, and em- 
barked all undaunted. His ship, 
manned by a crew of thirty-five fear- 
less rovers, sailed away through the 
maiden waves of the west, and Biarn’s 
land of promise rose to the sight. It 
was Newfoundland, but the Northmen 
called it Helleland;, and, unsatisfied 
with its flat aspect, turned southward 
to pleasanter coasts, and landed in 
Nova Scotia, naming it Markland, the 
land of the plains. The favored ship, 
speeding with the breeze, coasted along 
beautiful and shady regions, with corn 
and fruit growing wild in the fields—a 
Paradise land to the Northmen. Riv- 
ers and lakes teeming with fish, and 
an atmosphere soft: and balmy in the 
“ Skoredemanad,” (the harvest moon of 
the year,) filled the measure of temp- 
tation, and the Northmen built their 
cabins for the winter. 

The ship was moored, and all hands 
busy on shore. One day a German 
sailor, named Tyrker, from Rhinland, 
wandered off in the charming fields, 
and came upon tall clustering vines 
bending with rich clusters of grapes; 
he seized au arm-full of the ripest, 
and hastened to teach the Northmen 
how, on the hillsides of his native river, 
men made the sparkling wine. “ Vin- 
land!” cried Lief, “ a deep Skoal for 
Vinland !” and Vinland thencetorward 
was the Northman’s name for our 
modern isles of Rhode Island. The 
old authors thought the baptism unfor- 
tunate, spite of groves and the halcyon 
verdure of the fields; the old authors 
were right, for the wild grape broke 
the promises of Tyrker. 
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Leif returned in the spring to Green- 
land; the winter had been far milder 
than his men had ever known before, 
and so ‘rapturous was the general re. 
port that Thorwald, Leif’s brother, em- 
barked the same year. He passed the 
winter in the cabins of Leif, and in the 
summer made excursions into the 
country, discovering an archipelago of 
little islands, with leafy groves along 
the white shelving beaches, but no- 
where traces of man or beast, except- 
ing a single strange wood pile, in form 
like a pyramid. A second winter was 
comfortable in the old quarters, and 
when spring came again the ship was 
found to be so much disabled that half 
of the summer was required for re- 
pairing; a new keel was needed, and 
the place of the sturdy shipwrights 
was named “ Kiellarnaes ”—the cape 
of keel. 

At length all was ready, and the 
helm was put up fora cruise to the 
eastward. They sailed along shore 
in calm summer seas, and attracted 
one day by the beauty of a deep ford, 
the ship was brought to and anchored. 
Thorwald pulled ashore, with a boat’s: 
crew, and was amazed to discover, 
moored in a shady spot, three birchen 
canoes, with a red man sleeping in 
each. Imprudently and barbarously, 
he gave instant orders for their death. 
One, however, dashed with swift 
paddle-stroke across the ford, swifter 
than the flight of Thorwald’s javeline ; 
and when the Northmen reposed, in 
their turn, fleets of the red men cover- 
ed the little bay—the cliff echoes rang, 
startled with war songs, barbed arrows 
and darts hurled through the air, but 
fell harmless and blunted. The North- 
men braved the storm with their stout 
bucklers of hide, 

The savages, whom Thorwald con- 
temptously names Skreelingues, (puny 
men,) and who are thus known in all 
the Norwegian ballads and chroniclers, 
believed it vain to contend against in- 
vulnerable strangers, and after an 
hour’s conflict, were seized with panic 
and fled. They had done more mis- 
chief, however, than was ever known 
to themselves. One fatal arrow re- 
venged their murdered comrades, and 
struck down Thorwald himself with a 
mortal wound. “ Let the cross,” said 
the dying rover, (the chronicles thus 
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make him a Christian,) “let the cross 
of the Savior be laid on my grave ;” 
and bis tomb was built on the headland 
Kors-naes, the cape of the cross. 

The survivors bore home the sad 
news to Greenland, whereupon Thor- 
wald’s son, Thorsten, (both names are 
from the Scandinavian god. of war,*) 
resolved to recover the body of his 
father. He embarked early in the year 
1006, and took with him his wife, the 
beauteous Gudrida. who was destined, 
but not with your Thorsten, to be the 
first of European females to cross the 
ocean, and to bear upon its farther 
shore a Christian child. With Thors- 
ten, however, all was unfortunate. 
“Tempest-tossed, and driven irrecover- 
ably northward, his ship was thrown 
far back in Baffin’s Bay, upon a coast 
so far remote that he was forced to 
winter in a fatal climate. ‘Thorsten 
thimself, and more than half of his 
crew, fell victims to exposure; but 
happily Gudrida returned and laid her 
husband’s bedy in the Christian’s tomb 
‘in Greenland. 

Next year the most considerable ex- 
pedition of all was undertaken by a 
‘wealthy Icelander, Thorfin, whose 
genealogy is carefully preserved by 
‘the chroniclers. He arrived in Green- 
land with a numerous retinue in 1007, 
and having espoused the disconsolate 
‘Gudrida, became possessed of Thors- 
‘ten’s right to all the establishments in 
Narraganset Bay. He set sail propi- 


tionsly, with bride and five attendant ; 


bridesmaids. His cargo was a_pre- 
cious collection of domestic animals, 
cattle and sheep—and he had tools and 
weapons and abundant provision. His 
ship, moreover, was manned with sixty 
‘picked - Norwegians — men whose 
nerves were strung amid the dangers 
of their own Maelstrom, and whose 
restless spirits could never brook King 
Olaf’s home reforms. 

The voyage was in everything pros- 
perous, the landing was safely effected, 
and the summer was ‘passed in estab- 
lishing themselves for winter. The 


* Surnames or family names are of late origin 
in Scandinavia, and ot the present day ure to 
some exient not binding in law. In Sweden a 
man may change his name at pleasure, provided 
he be not noble; he is only required to inform 
the parish authorities of his purpose. 
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cattle and the sheep roamed in the 
pastures, and a young bull throve so 
prodigiously, that his strength and 
ferocity surpassed anything the Norse- 
men had ever seen. In the Spring 
came the Skrelingues with precious 
skins and furs to traffic, but fled away 
dismayed at the frightful roar of the 
bull. They came back, however, en- 
couraged, and Thorfin prudently com- 
manded that no weapons whatever be 
sold them. Gudrida and her women 
offered cheese and sweet milk, and in 
‘return received from the delighted 
‘ Skrelingues the most valued commo- 
° dities. Quarrels, however, could not 
‘ be avoided. The savages were forced 
3 retire, and the Norsemen had to 
guard their cabins with stockades. 
Three happy years were passed in 
; tranguility. The visits of the Skre- 
: lingues became peaceful; and in the 
; summer of the fourth year, leaving the 
’ colony prosperous, Thorfin and Gu- 
‘ drida, with the little Snorrow,} their 
; Vinland-born son, returned to Iceland. 
’ A splendid cargo was sold. Crowds 
‘ of volunteers offered to go back with 
‘ them, and many successful and pros- 
} perous voyages were made. Finally 
\ Thorfin gave the directions of Vinland 
affairs to other chiefs, and spent his 
later days in Iceland, where he lived in 
an antique hall like a lagman of Nor- 
» way. He died in a green old age, and 
, Gudrida, after a pilgrimage to Rome, 
: returned to a cloisterand church which 
» her son Snorro had built on the lands 
) of his father, and piously devoted the 
$ remainder of her days to God. 
> Thus and thus runs the tale of an- 
‘ cient mariners of Norway; and thus 
‘and thus the old chroniclers read 
; nightly aloud to the family circle, de- 
\ light the log winter evenings of mo- 
: dern Norwegians. Different authors 
’ give the narratives: with marvellous 
\ 
§ 
; 
; 


as 


uniformity; but they appear more 
minutely than elsewhere in the so- 
called “ Manuscript of Flatey”—writ- 
ten, its author asserts, from the words 
of Thorfin himself. Iceland historians 
of later dates speak abundantly of 
s Vinland; but, as the expeditions after 
: that of Thorfin varied little from his, 


| There are nearly two millions of people in 
Sweden who have no family name. 
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the chroniclers contented themselves 
with describing more minutely those 
only which are remarkable. One, 
whom the critics have considered 
among the most authentic, relates. the 
story of a Saxon priest, Johan, who 
went. to vianene missionary, and 
was there condemned to death. In 
1121 a Greenland bishop named Eric 
undertook the same errand, but his 
fate appears never to have been known, 
and indeed from this period Vinland 
was gradually forgotten. The colony 
of Thorfin does not appear to have 
been much reinforced after his death. 
His successors explored more souther- 
ly coasts, and landed in New York 
and New Jersey. War broke out in 
Narragansett with the Skrelingues, 
and, notwithstanding the superior arms 
and defences of the colonists, the little 
band gradually wasted away; but not 
before they had built such monuments 
on the Rhode Island coasts as_ will 
puzzle antiquaries in centuries to come. 

The expeditions of the Northmen 
were not confined to southern latitudes. 
In 1266, led on by their priests, they 
penetrated Barrow’s Straits and Lan- 
caster Sound, not perhaps in search of 
a north-west passage, but to pick up 
drift wood, as they thought, from Sibe- 
ria, and to kill she bears and whales. 
At length Greenland was swept by the 
plague; a few straggling survivors 
were murdered by the natives; and. 
although Pope Nicholas V. appointed 
a bishop to Greenland in 1448, the 
chronicles of the north were dumb a 
hundred years before. Iceland had 
fallen from her high estate; she was 
a wibutary, dependent upon foreign 
kings, and all that her enterprise and 
the indomitable courage of her North- 
men heroes had found on the western 
oceans, sank deep below the horizon 
of human knowledge, until again 
brought up by an immortal hero from 
the south, like “ drowned honor by the 
locks.” 

The general truth and fidelity of the 
Iceland chronicles are thought well 
attested, and modern students seek in 
vain through the antique pages for a 
statement improbable or overstrained. 
Harmony to a surprising degree exists 
in the narratives, and that they were 
written at the time is rendered certain 


by the testimony of continental con- 
temporaries; and especially by the 
virtuous Adam of Bremen, a priest 
who wrote less than half a century 
after the first discoveries of Biarn and 
Lief. Adam gathered his narrative 
from the King of Denmark, Swayn, 
and other personages of the day. He 
was long entertained at the Danish 
Court, and speaks of the Amoerican 
discoveries as facts and certainties 
everywhere known ; and, indead, when 
we bear in mind the hardihood of the 
ancient Northmoen, their great maritime 
skill and daring, and that unquenchable 
thirst for roving and adventure which 
led them to expeditions all as hazard- 
ous as those to America, it becomes 
less hard to have faith in Biarn, and 
shake hands with Adam of Bremen. 
Old French and German writers. say. 
that they found among certain northern 
tribes of Indians distinguishing pecu- 
liarities quite sufficient to satisfy them 
that they were “a colony of Europe- 
ans degenerated into savages through 
misery and destitution ;” such are the 
words of the learned traveler, Father 
Charlevoix. 

But, without continuing this over- 
grown letter, I recommend to you, 
dear F ,a series of light sum- 
mer reading for further information, 
as Doctor Baumgarten, Bishop Pon- 
toppidan, of Bergne, Torfacus, Father 
Charlevoix, and especially Adam’ of 
Bremen, who wrote in the year 1046. 
Should you not find their tomes, or 
some of them, in the Redwood Li- 
brary, (of which, however, I do not 
donbt) our friend, the devoted Astor 
Library Chief, can certainly furnish 
you such trophies of his late Scandi* 
nayian research. * i 8 ~ 

Yours ever, OS: 


eg 
St. Thomas Chaplaincy. 
St. Thomas, April 8th, 1952, 

Dear Sir,—I was yesterday called 
to the burial of a poor seaman, whose 
case considerably affected me, I had 
been aboard the brig Zenobia, on Tues- 
day morning, where I had seen and 
spoken toa man slightly sick. and gave 
him a tract. He was very little ailing, 
to all appearance—even to himself. 
On the Wednesday evening, I was 
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very unexpectedly called to bury a 
sailor. Upon asking who he was, and 
where he was from, I learned that 
he was the same man I had seen the 
yesterday morning. The Captain told 
me that none of them thought he was 
so ill, although he sent for a physician 
for him. The Dr. considered his case 
a very simpleone. However the same 
night, or very early Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Captain was sent for, the mes- 
senger saying that was dying. 
And sure enough, the poor fellow was 
in his last agonies. _He soon went to 
the world which commences his eter- 
nity. J would fain hope he went toa 
happy eternity. I never, scarcely, felt 
more satisfaction at the distribution of a 
tract, then in his case, I remember the 
readiness with which he took it, the 
thankfulness it seemed to cause, and 
then I hope zt mayhave led him to a safe 
place for his soul in its last struggle, 
and last moments of probation. Who 
can say nay? At his grave, there 
was great feeling. Several stern vis- 
ages were moistened with tears. May 
the Lord grant good results to it, and 
prepare some to accept that Saviour, 
which is the prop all need to lean on 
in the dying hour. 

This day the Captain of the brig 
was kind enough to giveme $2,50 for 
the A. 8S. F.S8. 

Some time ago I buried another sail- 
or from the English brig Isabella, who 
had died very suddenly. 

He was in good health, had eaten a 
hearty breakfast, one morning, when 
he went over the brig’s side for some- 
thing, no one taking especial notice of 
it, until they heard a splash. They 
ran to see what it was, and were soon 
forced to believe that their poor ship- 
mate had fallen overboard. However, 
he rose not. They knew it was he, 
only because he was still missing, and 
unseen. They commenced to drag 
for him, and in 20 or 30 minutes found 
his dead body. 


A large procession followed his re- 
mains to the grave, as he was much 
respected. He was of most excellent 
repute, a favorite with all on his own 
ship. His premature departure was 
deeply lamented. I hope it was a 
change for which he was prepared, and 
is to him one of rejoicing, though I re- 


egret that I cannot feel a certainty of 
his preparedness. 

The Captain of .this vesse! kindly 
remembered the A. 8. F. 8., and left 
$3,00, as a small contribution to aid 2 
in still remembering seamen. The 
Lord reward all them, who love this 
good cause. ’ 

Hence, yousee we have work, appro- 
priate werk, to do, and whilst we meet 
with many difficulties, you see that we 
also have some encouragements from 
those who appreciate our labors. We 
are often sorely tried, yet not disheart- 
ened, we do find some who love Christ, 
and his cause, and every good work. 
I pray and hope for the time, when this 
shall be the case, in every land, and on 
every sea. Your devoted Chaplain. 

T. H. Newton. 


2° 
St: Thomas Chaplaincy. 
St. Thomas, W. I., May 21, 1852. 


My Dear Sir,—I have since I last 
reported met with a very fine Captain, 
Captain Edward Conroy, of the Steam- 
er Bertha Harrossowitz, who did me 
and the A. S. F.S., a very great favor. 
He was up here from Laguayra, I vis- 
ited his ship, as I usually visit, was 
welcomed, and invited to go with him 
to Laguayra. As you had wished me 
to go there and to one or two other 
places, I thought it a providential op- 
portunity, and embraced it. Captain 
C. took me to Laguayra and Porto Ca- 
bello, and did not charge the Society a 
mite. Such kindness toward objects 
of general benevolence is very praise- 
worthy, and ought not to be overlook- 
ed, It is most worthy of imitation. If 
owners and Captains generally were 
as well minded, how much assistance 
they could render us, in several ways, 
as well as in the pecuniary one. 

Captain C. is a whole-souled man, 
a native of Connecticut, and does cred- 
it to his birth-place. He is a compe- 
tent thorough sailor, a kind humane 
man, anda polite companion. I regret 
to say that he occasionally uses cer- 
tain intensive phrases and epithets 
that make a real: blemish in so fine a 
man. 


Vessels in our harbor are now grow- 
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ing thin, still we have tolerable au- 
diences, and evidences that a spiritual 
power is present with the word. 
Things are rather encouraging than 
otherwise. My receptions aboard ves- 
sels have been very hearty, and sev- 
eral take a deep interest in our work. 
All this cheers us, though we see too 
many who seem carelessly slumbering, 
as we fear, along the roadto death. I 
am much rejoiced that you hear better 
from other places, of the ingathering 
of the Sea’s abundance to God. May 
it ever increase, prays Your devoted 
Chaplain. 
T. H. Newton. 


—S 


(For the Sailor's Magazine.] 
Preaching to Seamen. 


GEnoa, June 6th, 1852. 


We are thus far on our way from 
Rome to the Protestant Valleys of the 
vaudois. The change ofair is delight- 
ful in more than one sense. We are 
where men can breathe freely. Genoa 
indeed is not so free as Turin, as only 
the officials directly under the minis- 


try at the capital, have the courage to 


carry out boldly the principles of the 
constitution in favor of religious toler- 
ation. Still the change from the suf- 
focating despotism of Rome is immense, 
and our spirits rise accordingly. We 
have been detained here several days 
longer than I had intended to remain, 
by the arrival of one of our National 
steamers, the Jacinto with a crew of 
about 130 men, and about 20 officers. 
This offered such an occasion to preach 
to poor Jack that I had our seats in 
the diligence transferred from Friday 
to Monday; though not without a long 
discussion at the office, where I had to 
plead the seamen’s cause to four clerks 
in the presence of a crowd of travellers, 
asa reason for their granting me this 
indulgence. At first they all declar- 
ed it impossible to make the change, 
unless I paid for both days the four 
places engaged to Turin; but as I 
warmed up upon the importance of 
preaching the gospel to those 250 sea- 
men and officers, they came down in 
their tone, and finally consented to 
make the transfer, with apparently a 
very kind feeling towards the cause. 
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We had a beautiful Sunday morning 
for the service. The deck of the 
steamer is flush, so that the men can 
all be comfortably seated in front of 
the speaker. The awning protected 
us from the sun and every part of the 
ship was perfectly still, all hands ex- 
cept a few in the sick bay were pre- 
sent, also a number of persons from 
shore. Indeed I thought that of all 
the precious occasions for preaching 
to men of war crews which I have en- 
joyed out here, this, the 21st, was the 
most agreeable for the beauty and com- 
fort of the arrangements. 

As many imagine that only a pe- 
culiar style of preaching will interest 
and profit seamen, I take occasion to 
state here that I never found any diffi- 
eulty from the very beginning of my 
labors among them in getting good at- 
tention from the most of a crew large 
or small toan argumentative discourse 
of half an hour, and this without any 
sea phrases, or anything greatly to dis- 
tinguish the service from an ordinary 
one in church. What interests sea- 
men particularly is nature. A man 
that really has scarce any other vocab- 
ularly than that which he has picked 
up in a seafaring life will doubtless be 
heard with interest in a discourse full 
of sea phrases, but only because he is 
natural. In an educated preacher such 
language is art, and very low art too. 
The nearer a preacher-can bring his. 
vocabularly in such cases to a perfect- 
ly pure but plain style in his native 
tongue the greater will be the pleasure 
of seamen in listening to him for the 
mere language of his discourse. The 
reasons are obvious. Such a style 
draws their minds away from the wear- 
isome and often ridiculous and disgust- 
ing associations of sea life; it revives 
the memory of early life ashore, of the 
school, the village church, the Sunday 
reading at home, and the religious con- 
versation of family friends; it allows 
them to forget for a moment that they 
are sailors’ and to fall back with a 
sense of self respect upon the idea 
that they are in the main precisely like 
other men. Such a style moreover 
elevates religious subjects to their pro- 
per level, and inspires respect for them 
In preaching to seamen one ought cer- 
tainly to be perfectly at his ease and 
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to introduce himself to them if a stran- 
ger, vith a few friendly words, before 
beginning the service. Indeed I con- 
sider that a great print, for Jack is 
usually very curious to know some- 
thing about the preacher, and what 
he’s doing “out here,” if in a foreign 
port. Some conversational remark also 
just before the sermon helps acquain- 
tance between the parties and spurs 
up Jack’s faculties. As for example, 
“T suppose you all understand plain 
English as well as any body, and con- 
sequently I now ask your attention 
for a short half hour to just such a 
sermon as you might probably have 
heard from your own minister ashore, 
if you conld have had the privilege to 
day of being back among the respec- 
table friends and acquaintances of your 
better days when your conscience led 
you tothe House of God.” Something 
of that kind gives a good start. 

Then as to argument, Iam fully 
persuaded that if the reasoning be good. 
and accompanied with proper pauses, 
and natural divisions, and with short 
and terse definitions, an argumentative 
discourse is more likely to be engaging 
to seamen than a hortatory one, or one 
highly figurative, and that it will have 
a more permanent effect. I do not 
underrate the overpowering impression 
sometimes made upon an audience of 
seamen, by beautiful analogies spring- 
ing forth from highly-wrought de- 
scriptions of affecting scenes in their 
own spheres of observations. What 
T mean is, that in that style of preach- 
ing the liabilities to poverty of thought, 
and to feebleness of impression, from 
defects in the illustrations, are much 
greater than in 4 discourse upon a 
fundamental doctrine handled in the 
usual mode, commencing with exposi- 
tion of the text, then defining the doc- 
trine, proving it, and making practical 
deductions from it. The conviction 
of some great truth thus forced upon 
the reason and the conscience by good 
arguments, will. keep its hold a long 
time in spite of great efforts to get rid 


of it; consequently, wherever one of 


these precious occasious is offered to 
me of preaching to a man-of-war’s 
crew, I make it a point to select a fun- 
damental doctrine of the cross ; to treat 
it as thoroughly as I may in an argu- 


* 

; ment of half an hour, and finish up 
with a direct appeal of from four to 
six minutes only—observing, however, 
the greatest care to keep the discourse 
free from technical expressions, marine 
or theological, and allowing four or five 
pauses to be filled up with some re- 

mark in a conversational style, like the 
example just given. Better hearers I 
never have than on such occasions, 
and never does preaching seem so easy 
or the Gospel so tonching as then. 
Now, I do not see why any educated 
minister cannct do precisely the same 
thing. The impression which many 
have, that the position is awkward at 
first, and that a man needs in himself 
some peculiar gift to adapt himself to 
an outlandish set of hearers, is all a 
mistake. 

I have been led to dwell upon this 
matter in the hope that some of the 
many ministers of the Gospel who are 

( disposed to let slip opportunities to 

preach to-eamen, offered them so often 

| in their travels, may take a better view 

( of the matter, and resolve, on the first 

occasion, to try the experiment of put- 

ting off art, and trusting to nature and 

( the Holy Spirit ma sermon to poor 
Jack.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. H. 


————__ + 


‘ Extract from the Sailor's Mis- 
sionary Report, £tockholm, 
Sweden. 
To the Honourable Society. the Seamen’s 
Friend, New York. 
October 14th.—Through the grace 
) of God I was enabled to speak to the 
( captain of a vessel from the Word of 
‘ God, and also to warn him by it, as he 
was a Pharisee; he admitted that he 
was terrified at the thought of death. 
Then a man came on board who was 
convinced of the truth, and said “ the 
captain is not sincere,” and then we 
; began a seriously spiritual conversa- 
) tion. A man from the custom-house 
listened attentively to us. Oh, that it 
\ 


ae 


be not without fruit to their souls. 
The same-day I met a captain and a 
mate; to the latter I had spoken seve- 
‘ ral years ago. The spirit of the Lord 
is working at their hearts. Oh! that 


they might permit Jesus to become 
their all in all. They always listen 
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with great attention, and so does the 
crew. 

Oct. 1'7th.—Once more, by the 
wonderful guidance of Ged. I was 
permitted to speak from the Word of 
God on board many Swedish vessels. 
On board a vessel from Gottland, J 
spoke from the Word of God, but they 
blasphemed and scoffed at it. Amongst 
others, I came to a vessel from the 
West of Sweden. There was a mate 
and several of the crew, who heard 
the Word of God with delight. They 
were already convinced of its truths. 
Ob! what jov to meet such seafaring 
people. Afterwards, I was permitted 
to speak the Word of God to acaptain 
from he North of Sweden, he was in 
a sleeping state, like the greater part 
of people, and had a high opinion of 
himself. He was whole in his own 
eyes. Oh! how terrible. I entered 
into a deep conversation with him of 
faith in Christ Jesus, and how we are 
under condemnation. He seemed to 
have some knowledge in the Word of 
God. We then parted ; and oh Lord, 
thou who knowest in whose hearts thy 
Word is permitted to take root, bless 
it upon their hearts unto eternal life. 
- I must observe one thing with re- 
gard to the Jabor among the seafaring 
people, that I do not mention all that 
occurs, but only that you may know 
something. Brother Zettergren has, 
for about two years, been very active 
among them, and given much of his 
time, and the strength of his old age; 
but as he does not wish me to give 
any report of his acti: ity, I will desist 
from doing it. J mentioned his name 
in one of my reports, 1851, Oh, 
Lord Jesus, give me new life to labor 
for our Swedish brethren! Oh! that 
we might soon be able to make you 
acquainted with the conversion of 
some souls. Oh! that we might 
sacrifice ourselves more for our Lord 
Jesns, who has saved us. We are 
very dull. Forgive us, oh Lord Jesus, 
and bless. us with a sanctified activity 
among the seafaring people. My 
journey to Shanar last year seems to 
have had a blessed effect.. [ have a 
relation there—a young girl—who was 
converted while I was there; she now 
holds meetings, and many gather 
around her to hear the Word of God. 
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She often writes to me. She men. 
tioned with joy that her brother, Cap 

tain D: » Seems to seek seriously 
the salvation of his soul: and another 
relation—a young sailor—has this 
winter been apprehended by the Word. 
of God, as well as his mother and sis- 
ter; and another sailor has begun to 
listen to the Word of God, and also 
many sailors’ wives, Is it not cheer- 


ing to hear that a small circle of sea- 


men assemble to hear the “Vord of 
God in a place where formerly it was 
quite dead? We also hope that the 
kingdom of God will be advanced 
among the seafaring people. I should 
wish once more to visit Shanar; some 
sailors wish that I was stationed there, 
but not all of them; there is much 
enmity. Oh God, do thou rule all 
according to thy will! 

Nov 4th.—I was againi permitted 
to speak the Word of God to some 
sailors. They listened to it throngh 
the grace of God, and particularly one 
of the sailors, who came running after 
me. He said: “Jt is all true that 
you have said, but how is one to be- 
come such. that we might begin to 
live as the Word of God teaches.” I 
answered, that we must come to a 
knowledge of sin, and this will drive 
us to the free grace in Christ Jesus, 
Then cometh a new course of life by 
faith ; no one can take it of himself, 
but it is a gift.. Oh! Lord Jesus, bless 
thou the Word upon their hearts. 

Nov. 22d.—Though weak in body, 
I was enabled throngh the grace of 
God to speak the Word unto a crew, 
who all listened attentively; they 
were from the west of Sweden. It 
happens that though you feel yourself 
dull and cold, and it appeareth old, 
you quite unexpectedly receive grace 
to speak the Word. Oh! Lord Jesus, 
do thou also bless- the Word upon 
their hearts, 

Dec. 2d.—I throngh the grace of 
God spoke the Word toa captain from 
Trelleborg, situated two Swedish miles 
from Shanar. He listened with great 
attention. Oh God, pour thy holy 
spirit of grace upon his heart, that 
this man may be won for thy king- 
dom ! 

Afterward, through the grace of 
God, T made a journey to Upland and 
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Westmanland, in the month of Janu- 
ary, and returned in February. Dur- 
ing this journey I was, through the 
grace of God, permitted to speak the 
Word; but in Westmanland I only 
remained eleven or twelve days. The 
last evening I held a meeting, I was 
seized; the sergeant of the district, 
and the clergyman, and twelve men, 
came to put me in prison. He asked 
ime who | was, from what place, and 
where I was born. My passport was 
run out, and this was the pretended 
cause for my being put in prison. 
Thrice he ordered the people to go 
out, but the landlord exhorted them 
not to be frightened. The names of 
some, as well as my own, were writ- 
ten down. [I left that place the follow- 
ing day, and arrived in Upsala. I re- 
mained there only a few days, when 
a letter came to the Governor of the 
Province to call me. I was then ob- 
liged to walk to Stockholm. Since 
that they have permitted me to remain 
in peace ; but the sergeant of the dis- 
trict, they say, wishes to get hold of 
me. The devil cannot bear that; his 
kingdom is troubled, and the people 
crowded to hear the Word. The last 
parish I visited was called Ostervala. 
During this last half year have been 
sold 296 Bibles, and 121 New Testa- 
ments. 


A. M. Liunezsrre. 
StTockxnoim, April 10th, 1852. 


oo—__—_- 
For the Sailor’s Magazine; 


Pat's Escape from the Sharks. 


On board the U. S. ship Indepen- 
dence, which discharged her crew in 
this port a few weeks since, was a 
small Irish sailor, of a somewhat flip- 
pant tongue, and not a cold water man 
entirely ; but Pat had determined, as 
most of his shipmates had, to give the 
sharks a wide berth this time, and, if 
possible, save the three hundred dol- 
lars coming to him. “So,” says Pat, 
“as soon as I set foot on land, I laid 
my course straight for the Sailor’s 
Home, entered, and signed her articles 
—that is, you know, entered my name 
for a few week’s board—but my don- 
nage missed reckonings—that is, 
missed my reckonings—got foul of 
my messmates, a Portuguese sailor, 


and all brought up on the breakers in 
Water street. 

So, when I went for my traps, I 
found all stowed away in one of those 
Water street boarding-houses. The 
keeper was so very polite! ‘ You had 
better stay with us till you are paid 
off,” says he; an@ the lady said, ‘tea 
is ready, come Patrick, come and take 
your tea, anyhow.’ 

Tea over, a big sailor man says, 
‘Come, take a drink.’ I am a little 
fellow ye see, and with one hoist he 
set me at the bar. One glass down, 
and I was stupid like—done for to be 
sure for that night. Next morning it 
was a glass again, and I never saw . 
the like; two glasses made the hall 
too narrow to work ship in; and so 
for five days i was sort of stupid like, 
and yet I knew enough to know the 
game they were playing. So, when 
pay day came, I was sober in the 
morning, and, says I to myself, ‘ Pa- 
trick, no grog ration to-day, clear 
away the upper deck for action ;’ and, 
unperceived, I slipped my cable, and 
got to the windward of ’em, for I 
slipped away early in the morning. 
So in the Navy Yard, when I was paid 
off, I tied up the gold in the lower end 
of my shirt, with a bit of rope yarn, 
so as that they should not pick my 
pockets, bating what I thought might 
be the landlord’s bill. Surely, says I 
to myself, not over ten dollars for 
five days’ board. Then I made my 
way for the Navy Yard gate, bound 
for the Sailor’s Home once more; but 
just outside the gate into a whole 
school of sharks it was, that I found 
myself. ‘What’s your name? says 
a great piratical looking craft of a fel- 
low. ‘Patrick, to be sure, and its 
never I that’s ashamed to own it; any- 
thing more of me? No! you are 
not my man;” soJ just pushed and 
shoved this way and that, through this 
school of hungry sharks, till by-and- 
bye the flippers of one was on my 
shoulder. ‘ You’re my man,’ says he, 
and sure it was my landlord ; and into 
a little shanty he run me,a sort of 
back office in a grog shop; and, says 
I to myself, it’s all over with me, I 
can neither back, stay nor fill, and 


‘somehow every timber in me trembled, 


I thought I was not a coward. I be- 
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lieve I could face an enemy’s broad 
sides; but to be run down by these 
sharks. I was frightened, not so much 
for myself, though I expected to be 
mutthered, as for my gold; so, as calm 
as I could, says I, ‘ what is your bill ? 
‘Highteen dollars, sayshe. But how 
is that? One weeks’ board, eighteen 
drinks, seven dollars cash, two dollars 
boat hire, two dollars runners, and 
three dollars cartage. Says I to my- 
self, I had better give it, and get clear 
of him, to save the rest; but how was 
I to get at the locker? so I turned a 
little aside, worked at the rope yarn 
till I loosened a twenty dollar piece, 
and cashed his bill. ‘ Now,’ says he, 
very kindly, ‘Patrick, most of my 
boarders have put their money into 
my hands for safe keeping. They’ll 
get you drunk, Patrick, and pick your 
pockets; you will lose it, better let 
me keepit till you leave.’ ‘ Thank you 
very kindly,’ says J, ‘it will be no easy 
matter to pick my pockets just now 3’ 
then I sort of edged off, and escaped 
again. Out once more in the streets, 
I made for the ferry, on my way to 
the Home; soon fell in with a ship- 
mate, a black man, who looked as much 
frightened as myself, for he as well 
as myself had discovered two runners 
in full chase of us; we took them for 
pirates, and we tacked this way and 
that way, this cross street and that 
street, to throw the lubbers off our 
course ; but they knew the coast bet- 
ter than we, and came plump upon us 
on the ferry-boat. I and my colored 
shipmate took different parts of the 
boat, in order to see which of us they 
were running for. Well, they stuck 
close to me; they run so close along 
side, I expected the grappling irons 
next, so I just wore about towards the 
stern of the boat. Says I to myself, 
when the boat shoves off I’ll just jamp 
ashore, but they saw what I was up to, 
and I thought by the cut of their jibs 
they would overhaul me on that tack, 
so I walked forward. On the other 
side, as good luck would have it, I met 
another shipmate. ‘ Halloo ! Patrick, 
says he, ‘ where are you bound ?” ‘Oh?’ 
says I, ‘come haul off your course, 
and go with me, I want you for a wit- 
ness. I left my money with a land- 
lord down here, and I want you to go 


with me to demand it.’ I said it, you 
know, so that the runners might hear 
me; the hereticks, was it any harm to 
deceive them? ‘ But, says shipmate, 
you are done for, Pat; better ship 
again and save the advance.’ But, says 
I, come ; so, instead of running direct 
for the Home, I led off towards Water 
street, and tacked this way and that 
way till one of the runners came 
athwart my bow. Says he, ‘come, 
why do you not come along and get 
your money of that landlord.’ ‘O, 
says I, ‘easier said than done.’ But 
T entered a house in Water street. I 
knew the landlord was in the Navy 
Yard; and bless my lucky stars again, 
I fell in with another shipmate. ‘Come 
boys,’ says the runners, ‘ let’s have a 
drink.” ‘No! says J, thank ye, 
‘there’s great talk of abolishing the 
grog ration.’ ‘Do you know where 
is my messmate, Long Thom,’ says 
my shipmate. ‘O yes,’ says I, ‘at the 
Home.’ Pardon the fib this time. I 
knew he was not there; but I wanted 
a convoy. Says I: Come, go with 
me and see him. So, after beat- 
ing about with them for a time, 
every timber in me trembling, says I 
to myself: ‘If I can weather that point 
—that is, you know, that corner on 
Cherry street—I shall be in full view 


| of the headland of the port Iam steer- 


ing for—that is, you know, the 
wooden sailor on the top of the 
Home—and if they can outsail me 
then, they are welcome to the gold,’ 
Well, to make the story short, up 
Cherry street I came puffing and 
blowing like a Mississippi steamboat, 
the runners on my larboard quarter 
in full chase, with all sail set, as they 
saw what port I was making for, that 
T was nearing it, andalmost entering 
the harbor. ‘ Halloo, Patrick? says one, 
‘the landlord has come, and wants to 
give you your money.’ I just looked 
over my shoulder, and, out of breath 
as I was, with my thumb on my 
nose, shook my fore finger at them. 
When I touched ‘the stone steps of 
the Home, I began to breathe freer, 
though the sweat was running off 
me; but, to the office I hauled up, and 
as I began to overhaul my locker, says 
I: ‘ Captain, do take this contraband 
article and stow it away in your 
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locker, for they will murther me if I $ characters.” “ Indeed,” said the Welch- 
keep it. So, by this good luck, and 3} man, “ you would jump too, if you 
the Home together, I have $200 left } heard and understood such preaching.” 
to put into the Savings’ Bank, while } “Why said Mr. L. “do you not think 
IT go to sna again,’ they would jump if J were to preach 
The above is no fiction, but plain } to them?” “You make them jump!” 
matter of fact, and it is only one of a $ exclaimed the Welchman, “ you make 
hundred that might be related of the § them jump! A Welchman would set 
crew of the Independence. Pav day } fire to the world while you were !ight- 
isa terrible day to the unprotected § ing your match.” The whole com- 
and hunted sailor. ‘he Maine Liquor $ pany became very much interested in 
lawyor its equivalent, passed and exe- } this new turn of the subject, and-un- 
cuted, that should clear ont these 3 animously requested the good man to 
Augean stables of New York, these $ give them some specimen of the style 
insufferable nuisances—Sailor’s rum } and manner of preaching in the Prin- 
boarding-honses— ould render an } cipality. “Specimen,” said he, “ I can- 
essential service, not only to the Navy, } not give you; if Jolin Elias were here, 
but to the commercial interests of } he would give you a specimen indeed 
this great city. When will onr would- } —O! John Elias is a great preacher.” 
be conservatives learn, that doing } “ Well.” said the company, “give us 
right, \nd legislating right, for the } something that you have heard from 
protection of the community against § him.” “O no!” said he, “I cannot do 
evil doers,is the only true conserva- 3 justice to it—besides, do yon under- 
tism. stand the Welch language?” They 
, @ said, “No, not so as to follow a dis- 
course.” “Then. said he, “ii is impos- 
sible for you to understand it, if I were 
to give you a specimen.” “ But,” said 
they, “cannot you put it in English?” 
“OQ!” said he, “your poor meagre 
language would spoil it; it is not ca- 
pable of expressing those ideas that a 
Welchman can conceive—I cannot 
give you a specimen in English with- 
out spoiling it.” The interest of the 
company was increased, and noth- 
ing would do but something of a 
specimen; while they promised to 
make every allowance for the lan- 
guage, ““ Well,” said the Welchman, 
“if you must have a piece, I must try, 
but I don’t know what to give you—I 
do not recollect a piece of John Elias, ' 
he is our best preacher: I must think 
a little—well, a piece of Christmas 
Evans. Christmas Evans was a good 
preacher, and I heard him a little time’ 
ago at an association of ministers. He 
was preaching on the depravity of man 
by sin—of his recovery by the death 
of Christ—and he said, “ Brethren, ifT 
were to represent you in a figure, the 
condition of man as a sinner, and the 
means of his recovery by the cross of 
Jesus Christ, I should represent it 
somewhat in this way. Suppose a 
large grave yard surrounded by a high 
wall, with only one entrance, which is 


Specimen of Welch Preaching. 


At a meeting of ministers at Bristol, 
the Rev. Mr. ——-—— invited sever- 
al of his brethern to sup with him; 
among them was the minister officia- 
ting at the Welch meeting-house in 
that city. He was an entire stranger 
to all the company, and silently atten- 
tive to the general conversation of his 
brethren. The subject which they 
were discussing was the diffrent 
strains of public preaching. When 
several had given their opinion, and 
had mentioned some individuals as 
good preachers, and such as were 
models as to style of composition. &c. 
Mr. ————— turned to the Welch 
stranger and solicited his opinion. He 
said he felt it to bea privilege to be 
silent when such men were discours- 
ing, but that he felt ita duty to com- 
ply with this request. “ But,” said he, 
“if [ must give my opinion, I should 
say that you have no good preachers 
in England.” “No? snid Mr L, 
“No,” said he, “ thatis, [mean no such 
preachers as we have in the Principal- 
ity.” “T know,” said Mr. L. “ you are 
famous for jumping in Wales, but that 
is not owing, I suppose, so much to 
the strain of preaching which the peo- 
ple hear, as to the enthusiasm of their 
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by a large iron gate, which ix fast bolt- 
ed. Within these walls are thousands 
and tens of thousands of human beings, 
of all ages and ofall classes, by one 
epidemic disease bending to the grave 
—the grave yawns to swallow them, 
and they must all die. There is no 
balm to relieve them—no physician 
there—they must perish. This is the 
condition of man as a sinner—all, all 
have sinned, and the soul that sinneth 
it shall die. While man was in this 
deplorable state, Mercy, the darling 
attribute of Deity, came down and 
stood at the gate, looked at the sce e 
and wept over it, exclaiming, “ O that 
I might enter, 1 would bind up their 
wounds—I would relieve their sorrows 
—I would save their souls!” While 
Mercy stood weeping at the gate, an 
embassy of angels, commissioned from 
the court of heaven to some other 
world, passing over, paused at the 
sight, and heaven forgave the pause; 
and seeing Mercy standing there, they 
cried, “ Mercy, Mercy, can you not en- 
ter? Can you look upon this scene 
and not pity? Can you pity and not 
relieve ?” Mercy replied, “I can see ;” 
and in her tears she added, “I can pity, 
but cannot relieve.” ® Why can you 
not enter?’ O! said mercy, Justice 
has barred the gate against me, and [ 
cannot, must not unbar it.” At that 
moment Justice himself appeared, as 
it were to watchthe gate. ‘The angels 
inquired of him. “ Why will you not 
let Mercy in? Justice replied, “My 
law is broken, and it must be honour- 
ed. Die they or Justice must!” At 
this there appeared a form, among the 
angelic band, like unto the Son of God. 
who, addressing himself to Justice, 
said, “ Whatare thy demands?” Jus- 


tice replied, “ My terms are stern and 


rigid—I must have sickness for their 
health—I must have ignominy for 
their honour—I must have death for 
life.” “,Withuut shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” ‘“ Justice,” 
said tle Son of God,“ I accept thy 
terms. On me be this wrong, and let 
Mercy enter.” “ When,” said Justice 
will you perform this promise ?” Jesus 
replied, “ Four thousand years hence, 
upon the hill of Calvary, without the 
gates of Jerusalem, I will perform it 
in my own person.” The deed was 


a 


prepared and signed in the prese 
of the angels of God—J ce ae 
isfied, and Mercy entered, preaching 
salvation in the name of Jesus. The 
deed was committed to the patriarchs 
by them to the kings of Israel and the 
prophets; by them it was preserved 
till Daniel’s seventy weeks were ac- 
complished ; then at the apy inted time 
Justice appeared on the hill of Cal vary, 
and Mercy presented to him the impor- 
tant deed. ‘“ Where,” said Justice 
“is the Son of God? Mercy answer- 
ed, “ Behold him at the bottom of the 
hill bearing his own cross ;” and then 
she departed and stood aloof at the 
hour of trial. Jesus ascended the hill, 
while in his train followed his weeping 
church. Justice immediately present- 
ed him with the deed, saying, “ this is 
the day when this bond is to be execut- 
ed.” When he received it, did he tear 
itin pieces and give it to the winds of 
heaven? No, he nailed it to the cross 
exclaiming, “It is finished.” Justice 
called on holy fire to come down and 
consume the sacrifice. Holy fire de- 
scended; it swallowed his humanity, 
but when it touched his Deity, it ex- 
pired ! and there was darkness over the 
whole heavens: but “ glory to God in 
the highest; on earth, peace, good 
will to men,” 

“This,” said the Welchman, “this 
is but a specimen of Christmas Evans.” 
—London Jewish Expositor. 
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Sharks! Sharks!! 


We earnestly invite the attention of 
seamen and others to the following 
IMPORTANT DECISION. 

We copy from the Boston Post the 
following report of the recent trial in 
the U. 8. District Court, Dray vs 
bark Rajah, o1 this port. The de- 
cision involves important principles 
affecting the interest of a class of 
dealers concerned in the Whale Fish- 
ery :— 

LiseL BY a SEAMEN FoR HIS 
Snare, or Lay, in a Whaling Voy- 
age.—Dray vs. bark Rajah, Wilcox 
claimant. Before Judge Sprague. In 
this case, the answer of Henry Wil- 
cox, the claimant, admitted that a bal- 


ance of $154 73 was found due libel- 
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lant, but that on the 10th June, 1851, 
he drew his order for the same, which 
was excepted on the 12th day of said 
month and entered on the books on the 
day of its date, a copy as follows :— 
“‘New Bedford, 6 mo 10th, 1851.—For value 
received pay to Mead & Co., or their order, the 
nett proceeds of my voyage (including slush,) 
and their receipt shall be mine in full. 
Witness—G. W. Drew. James Dray, 
To the agent and owners of bark Rajah. Entered. 
Accepted 6 mo, 12th, 1851. ”’ 


That he was informed and believed 
that Mead & Co, paid to the libellant 
a valuable consideration for the order, 
and had agreed to advance him goods 
from their clothing store, as should 
fully equal the amount which should 
ultimately be found due him; that be- 
lieving himself bound at common law 
to pay the net proceeds of the libellant’s 
voyage to Mead & Co., the exceptance 
so made was a complete discharge 
from the liability of the owners of the 
bark, 

To this the libellant replied that the 
order was fraudulently obtained of him 
the first day of his coming ashore 
from a long whaling voyage, and be- 
ing an entire stranger in New Bed- 
ford, was enticed by a runner of Mead 
& Co., and induced to purchase goods, 
that he understood the order was on- 
ly for the value of the goods he then 
received, and that the respondent 
withheld his wages as a means of 
obliging him to comply with the un- 
reasonable demands of Mead & Co, 

There was no evidence showing 
any particular fraud on the part of 
Mead & Co, beyond what appeared to 
be the usual mode of doing business 
with seamen in New Bedford. It ap- 
pears that there are about a dozen 
shops of this kind who employ run- 
ners to solicit trade, which class of 
persons are {known in New Bedford 
by *the appellation of “sharks,” and 
that the business has acquired the 
term “sharking.” One of the wit- 
nesses, who it appears kept a shop 
similar to Mead & Co., testified that 
that name was fixed upon them so they 
could not shake it off. The ‘person 
who conducts the business of Mead 
& Co in New Bedford, testified that 
he had in his employ about twelve of 
these runners lastsummer, whose 
business was to solicit trade. 


Sprague, Jude, delivered his 
opinion, in substance as follows: 

I have not thought it necessary to 
look at this case as an ordinary trans- 
action between merchant and mer- 
chant, which is the aspect in which 
the learned counsel for the respondent 
has presented it. It is a claim by a 
seaman for compensation for marine 
service in the nature of wages, and 
the admiralty deals with contracts res- 
pecting such service or compensation 
different from that in which a court of 
common law can treat ordinary trans- 
actions. 

Seamen have been called the wards 
of the admiralty, and it habitually ex- 
ercises a degree of guardianship over 
them for their protection: It scrutin- 
izes all contracts respecting their ser- 
vices or wages, in order to see that 
advantage has not been taken of their 
necessities, ignorance, or thoughtless 
improvidence. ‘Thus, where contracts 
have been made by which seamen have 
agreed not to take any wages unless 
the ship should safely return to her 
home port, although freights should be 
earned on the outward voyage, courts 
of admiralty have set them aside, This 
was the case in Peter’s Admiralty Re- 
ports 215, and in the case of the Ju- 
liana, 2 Dods 504, where the agree- 
ment was inserted in the shipping arti- 
cles, and in 1 Brown P. C. 137, where 
the contract was by a separate bond 
given to the master. So an engage- 
ment by a seamen that the expenses 
of curing, in case of sickness incurred 
in the service of the ship, should be 
deducted from his wages, has been set 
aside. 

Receipts or releases given by sea- 
men, even with all the solemnity of 
sealed instruments, will have no effect 
beyond the actual consideration fairly 
paid.—T his is shown by many cases, 
and particularly in Waus Reports, 496. 
Judge Story, in Brown vs. Lull, 2 
Sumner, has examined such contracts 
with seamen, and declared they cannot 
be sustained, unless it shall appearthat 
they were fully explained and under- 
stood by the seamen, and a fair and 
adequate consideration received for 
every right renounced, or obligation 
assumed. He holds the following lan- 
guage :—‘“ Seamen are a class of per- 
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sons remarkable for their rashness, 
thonghtlessness and  improvidence. 
They are generally necessitous, igno- 
rant of the nature and extent of their 
own rights and privileges, and for the 
most part incapable of duly appreciat- 
ing their value.” And again he says, 
* Courts of admiralty on this account 
are accustomed to consider seamen as 
peculiarly entitled to their protection, 
that they have been by a somewhat 
bold figure often said to be favorites of 
courts of admiralty. In a just sense 
they are so, so far as the maintenance 
of their rights and the protection of 
their interest against the effects of the 
superior skill and shrewdness of mas- 
ters and owners of ships are concern- 
ed. Courts of admiralty are not by 
their constitution and jurisdiction con- 
fined to the mere dry and positive rules 
of the common law ; but they act upon 
the enlarged and liberal jurisprudence 
of courts of equity.” And he subse- 
quently declares that, “ whenever a 
new stipulation is found in the shipping 
articles derogating from the general 
tights and privileges of seamen, courts 
of admiralty hold it void, unless two 
things concur; first, that the nature 
and operation ofthe clause is fully and 
fairly explained to the seamen, and 
secondly, that an additional compensa- 
tion is allowed, entirely adequate to 
the new restrictions and risks impos- 
ed upon them thereby.” Nor is this 
doctrine confined to dealings between 
seamen and the owners or mastérs, 
but extends to contracts with other 
persons respecting their compensation, 
or wages; as for example sales of 
shares or prize money, which Judge 
Story in the same case adverts to in 
the following language: “TI know not 
indeed that this doctrine has ever been 
broken in upon in courts of admiralty 
or in courts of equity. The latter 
courts are accustomed to apply it to 
classes of cases far more extensive in 
their reach and operation ; to cases of 
‘young heirs selling their expectancies ; 
to cases of reversioners and remainder- 
men dealing with their estates ; and to 
cases of wards dealing with their guar- 
dians ; and above all, to cases of sea- 
men dealing with the prize money and 
their interests.” These principles are 
sustained by a very able and elaborate 
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opinion of Lord Stowell, in the Juli- 
ana. 2 Dod. 504. See also 1 Story 
on Equity, §331 to §340; and Curtis’ 
Rights and Duties of Seamen, p. 43. 
Let us now advert to the facts of 
the present case. The libellant Dray 
served on board the whale ship Rajah, 
from the 23d Nov. 1848, to 10th June, 
1851, at the lay of 1-140, and the ba- 
lance due to him at the termination of 
his voyage amounted to $154 '73, 
which he now claims. The owner 
objects to paying that amount, or any 
part thereof, on the ground that the li- 
bellant has transferred his whole claim 
to Mead & Co., by means of the order 
which has been presented and accept- 
ed. That order is nota negotiable 
instrument, and it is not contended 
that it can operate further than as an 
assignment of the fund in the hands 
of the owner, the whole amount of 
which he still retains, nothing having 
been paid on the order. Soon after 
the order was given, Dray gave notice 
to Wilcox, the owner, not to pay it to 
Mead & Co., and requested payment 
to himself. The order bears date the 
10th June, 1851, and has writen on it 
the words “entered,” and also the 
words “ Accepted, 6 mo’ 12th, 1851. 
Wilcox, the owner, in his an8wers to 
the interrogatories, says that he first 
saw the order on the 10th June, then 
finding it at his place of business, 
where it had been previously left; 
that he considered it accepted {rom the 
time he saw it; that he cannot say on 
what day the words “accepted 6 mo. 
12th, 1851,” were written : they were 
intended to represent the day when he 
considered it accepted, and that such 
acceptance was before he saw Dray. 
An interrogatory was distinctly put to 
Wilcox whether he wrote those words 
before Dray forbid his paying, and from 
the answer, which seems to have been 
carefully prepared, I cannot be satis- 
fied that they were written before he 
received notice not to pay the order, 
but looking also at other circumstances, 
believe that they were written after. 
It appears by the answer of the 
owner that the libellant demanded pay- 
ment and offered a bond of indemnity 
which was declined unless he would 
get the president of the United States 
as surety, that is, he absolutely refused, 
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but has chosen to aid Mead & Co., in 
their controversy with the libellant, 
and for that purpose lent his name to 
them to carry on this suit, for their 
own benefit. Mead & Co, are the real 
party respondent, and the court is 
bound therefore to look into the trans- 
action between them and the libellant. 
It appears by the evidenbe that Mead 
& Co., are what in New Bedford are 
called fitters, that is, persons that fur- 
nish supplies to seamen on going or 
returning from whaling voyages—that 
this class of traders employ runners 
to solicit trade—that on the arrival of 
a whale ship from 25 to 100 of these 
runners come on board to solicit the 
seamen before they have opportunity 
to goon shore—that on the arrival of 
- the bark Rajah, the libellant was in- 
duced by a runner of Mead & Co, to 
go directly from the vessel to their 
store; there he was supplied with 
clothing to the amount $28 37, watch 
and chain $30, and $2 1n cash, which, 
with a charge of 50 cents for boating 
in bringing him on shore, amounted to 
$60 87, and thereupon an order for 
the whole proceeds of his voyage ex- 
pressed to be for value received, was 
taken. . And thus in one hour afier 
landing from a whaling voyage of 
more than two and a half years’ dura- 
tion he was induced to transfer to an 
entire stranger his whole remaining 
claim for his long and laborious ser- 
vices. ‘he amount of that claim, as 
we have seen, was $154'73. He had 
received from Mead & Co., at most, 
only $60 87. Why was an instru- 
ment taken from him operating as a 
transfer of the whole? 


The reason given in the answer of 
the owner is that Mead & Co, promis- 
ed him to pay him in clothing from 
their store for the residue which they 
should receive over the amount then 
furnished. If this were so, the libel- 
lant had divested himself of all control 
of the proceeds of his voyage, and 
placed himself so far in the power of 
of Mead & Co. that he could claim 
nothing from them but a further supply 
of clothing, and this too when he had 
received only two dollars in cash for 
the supply of all his other wants. It 
is true that afterwards, on the 11th, 
Mead & (’o, let him have money to the 


amount of $10, and on the 12th, $15, 
25 more ; but if the answer is to be 
taken to be true, this was voluntary on 
their part, and not by virtue of any ob- 
ligation they were under, and the va- 
lidity of the order is to be tested by the 
agreement under which it was given. 
No satisfactory reason has been as- 
signed why Mead & Co, should have 
t. ken an assignment ofa cash fund to 
an amount greater than the supplies 
furnished a! the time, and the court 
can perceive no reason unless it was 
intended to tie up the hands of the li- 
bellant, so that he could receive the 
residue only through Mead & Co., and 
in such manner as they should see 
fit. Ihave no hesitation, therefore, 
in saying that neither the owner, who 
has lent his name as a nominal party, 
nor Mead & Co., the real defendants, 
can withhold from the libellant any 
vreater amount than has been actually 
and fairly paid to him. 

What is that amount? The watch 
and chain charged in their account at, 
$30 was returned within a few days, 
but they refused to take it back. It 
was left on their counter. Two watch 
makers have been called to testify 
what would be the retail price, afford- 
ing a good profit to the vender; 
one of them says $17 25 and the other 
$20 50. This evidence is not con- 
trolled. It thus appears that the charge 
was from about 50 to 70 per cent, 
above the fair value, and the seaman 
had a right to rescind the contract 
within a reasonable time. This he 
did. Some objections were made to 
the other items, but they were waived, 
and the residue of Mead & Co’.s ac- 
count, after deducting the watch and 
chain, amounting to $57,62, will be 
allowed tothem., ‘This sum deducted 
from the whole amount of the libel- 
lant’s voyage, will leave $97,11, for 
which a decree must be entered for 
the ibe!lant, with costs. Adam 
Mackie, of New Bedford, for libellants 
Timothy G. Coffin, of New Bedford, 
for respondent. 

It is understood that an appeal has 
been claimed on the part of the res- 
pondent. 

——_+@2—__. 


A man of integrity will never listen 
to any reason against conscience, 
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Important Decision. course of this trial, and we hope that 
they will not soon be forgotten. Too 
long already has it been a burning dis- 
grace to New Bedford that such a 
system of robbery has been allowed 

Ssamen’s Ricuts.—The late decis- ( to exist We would suggest to the 
ion by Judge Spracus in the U. S. ) philanthropic members of the Port So- 
District Court, is one not only of ? ciety, many of whom understand and 
great interest to the seamen, but par- (| appreciate the wants of the sailor, to 
ticularly welcome to every friend of ) renew their exertions and see to it, 
that class of people (these hardy sons that this predatory warfare upon the 
of Neptune as they are familiarly call- property of our seamen is suppressed 
ed,) to whom we are all so much in- ) —every worthy citizen will co-operate 
debted. The case in question is one § with them and we doubt not, but much 
of every day character. A seaman by ) of the evil ronld be abated within a 
the name of James Dray, on his re- short time. Letthe minions engagS 
turn from a voyage of two anda half) in it, be stamped with disgrace, and 
years, was induced upon an insufficient every honest citizen treat them as they 
consideration in the way of clothing, | do other malefactors, and we vouch 
) 


&c., to give an order for the amount ) forit not many months will pass before 
of his whole voyage upon the owners } a reformation or scattering will be seen 
of the ship on the very day of his ar- { among these land pirates, 

rival, and which ofder the learned The generosity and improvidence of 
Judge has pronounced invalid and } sailors is proverbial, and after a long 
commented upon in severe terms. ) voyage their joy on getting on shore 
We hope that this will be a warning ( once more often makes them an easy 
to that class who prey upon the hard ) prey to these evil minded people, who 
earnings of the poor sailor. Letevery ) under the pretence of kindness lure 
honest citizen and ship owner set his them into their snares. Many a sail- 
face against this abominable system of, or has made way with the whole pro- 
defrauding the seaman of his hard } ceeds of along voyage within 24 hours 
earned money. Well may it be term- ) after his arrival—and thns left, are un- 
ed Sharking a more despicable mode ? able to get home to their friends if re- 
of robbery could hardly be devised, | siding at any distance, and by the se- 
Asa native citizen of New Bedford. ) ductive means used, are soon shipped 
and in common with a large portion of off again for another long voyage. In 
our people, somewhat interested in the ) this way many a poor fellow has been 
whale fishery, we have often been} kept in a kind of Slavery for years. 
mortified at this deplorable state of | The history af the wrongs and suffer- 
things. Most of these people, Shark- } ings of the sailors thus duped, and the 
ers so called, are not a fish of native | misery of friends and relatives there- 
produce, although we fear our own ) from, would unfold a tale of woe and 
waters are not guiltless of this vora-% rarely equaled. 

cious spawn, Many important facts} With these facts before them, we 
have been brought before the public in } hope that every ship owner, or their 
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agents, will strictly prohibit the board- 
ing of these Sharkers on the arrival 
of their vessels, and accept no orders 
without a strict investigation into their 
validity. Let the Sailor feel that he 
has frie: ds among us, who will regard 
his interests and protect him in his 
rights. I fear the blood of many a 
poor sailor is upon the skirts of our 
garments. 
A FRIEND OF THE Sarnor. 
N. B. Mercury. 


———_+ 6 +—_—_——_ 


A Terrible Tale of the Sea. 


The loss of the Magpie, in 1826, 
was distinguished by circumstances of 
remarkable horror. She was a small 
schooner under the command of Lieut. 
Edward Smith, and was sunk by a 
sudden hurricane in the West Indies, 
in spite of every precaution to prepare 
for it. 

“ At the moment of the vessel going 
down, a gunner’s mate of the name of 
Meldrum struck out and succeeded in 
reaching a pair of oars that were 
floating in the water; to these he 
clung; and having divested himself of 
a part of his clothing, he awaited in 
dreadful anxiety the fate of his com- 
panions. 

“ Not a sound met his ear; in vain 
his anxious gaze endeavored to pierce 
the gloom, but the darkness was too 
intense. Minutes appeared like hours, 
and still the awful silence remained 
unbroken; he felt, and the thought 
was agony, that out of the twenty-four 
human beings who had so lately trod 
the deck of the schooner, he alone was 
left. This terrible suspense became 
almost beyond the power of endur- 
ance; and he already began to envy 
the fate of his companions, when he 
heard a voice at no great distance in- 
quiring if there was any one near. 
He answered in the affirmative, and, 
pushing out in the direction from 
whence the sound proceeded, he 
reached a boat, to which seven per- 
sons were clinging, amongst whom 
was Lieutenant Smith, the commander 
of the sloop. 


“ So far this was a subject of con- 
gratulation! he was no longer alone; 
but yet the chances of his ultimate 
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preservation were as distant as ever. 

“The boat, which had been placed 
on the booms of the schooner, had 
fortunately escaped clear of the sink- 
ing vessel, and, if the men had waited 
patiently, was large enough to have 
saved them all; but the suddenness 
of the calamity had deprived them of 
both thought and prudence. Several 
men had attempted to climb in on one 
side ; the consequence was, the boat 
keeled over, became half filled with 
water, and then turned keel upper- 
most; and when Meldrum reached 
her, he found some stretched across 
the keel, and others hanging on by 
the sides. 

“ Matters could not last long in 
this way; and Mr. Smith, seeing the 
impossibility of any of the party being 
saved if they continued in their pre- 
sent position, endeavored to bring 
them to reason, by pointing out the 
absurdity of their conduct, To the 
honor of the men, they listened with 
the same respect to their commander 
as if they had been on board the 
schooner; those on the keel immedi- 
ately relinquished their hold, and suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of their 
comrades, in righting the boat. Two 
of their number got into her, and 
commenced bailing with their hats, 
whilst the others remained in the wa- 
ter supporting themselves by the gun- 
wales. 

“ Order being restored, their spirits 
began to revive, and they entertained 
hopes of escaping from their present 
peril; but this was of short durations 
and the sufferings which they had at 
yet endured were nothing in compari- 
son with what thay had now to un- 
dergo. ‘ 


* The two men scarcely commenced 
bailing when the cry was heard of ‘A 
shark! a shark! No words can de- 
scribe the consternation which ensued ; 
it is well known the horror sailors 
have of these voracious animals, who 
seem apprised by instinct when their 
prey is at hand. All order was at an 
end; the boat again capsized, and the 
men were left struggling in the waters. 
The general safety was neglected, 
and it was every man for himself no 
sooner had one got hold of the boat 
than he was pushed away by another, 
and in this fruitless contest more than 
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one life was nearly sacrificed. 

“Even in this terrible hour, their 
commander remained cool and collect- 
ed; his voice was still heard in words 
of encouragement, and as the dreadful 
enemy did not make its appearance, he 
again succeeded in persuading them 
to renew their efforts to clear the boat. 
The night had passed away—it was 
about ten o’clock in the following 
morning of the 28th; the bailing had 
progressed without interruption; a 
little more exertion and the boat would 
have been cleared, when again was 
heard the ery of ‘the sharks! the 
sharks! But this was no false alarm; 
the boat a second time capsized, and 
the unhappy men were literally cast 
amongst a shoal of these terrible mon- 
sters. 


“The men for a few minutes re- 
mained uninjured, but not untouched; 
for the sharks actually rubbed against 
their victims, and, to use the exact 
words of one of the survivors, ‘ fre- 
quently passed over the boat, and be- 
tween us, while resting on the .gun- 
wale.” This, however, did not last 
long; a shriek soon told the fate of 
one of the men; a shark had seized 
him by the leg, dyeing the water with 
his blood; another shriek followed, 
and another man disappeared. 


“But these facts’.are almost too 
horrible to dwell upon; human nature 
revolts from so terrible a picture ; we 
will therefore hurry over this part of 
our tale. 


“Smith had witnessed the suffering 
of his followers with the deepest dis- 
tress; and although aware that in all 
probability he must soon share the 
same fate, he never for a moment ap- 
peared to think of himself. There 
were but six men left; and these he 
endeavored to sustain by his example, 
cheering them on to further exertions. 
They had once more recommenced 
their Jabors to clear out the boat, when 
one of his legs was seized by a shark. 
Even whilst suffering the most horrible 
torture, he restrained the expression of 
his feelings, for fear of increasing the 
alarm of the men; bui the powers of 
his endurance were doomed to be tried 
to the utmost; another limb was 


scrunched from his body, and, uttering 


a deep groan, he was about to let ¢° 
his hold, when he was seized by tw® 
of his men, and placed in the stern 
sheets. 

“Yet, when his whole frame was 
convulsed with agony, the energies of 
his mind were as strong as ever; his 
own pain was disregarded, he thought 
only of the preservation of his crew. 
Calling to his side a lad of the name 
of Wilson, who appeared to be the 
strongest of the remaining few, he 
exhorted him, in the event of his sur- 
viving, to inform the Admiral that he 
was going to Cape Ontario in search 
of the pirate when the unfortunate 
accident occurred. ‘ Tell him,’ he 
continued, ‘that my men have done 
their duty, and that no blame is at- 
tached to them. I have but one favor 
to ask, and that is, that he wiil promote 
Meldrum to be a gunner.’ 

“He then shook each man by the 
hand, and bade them farewell. By 
degrees his strength began to fail, and 
at last became so exhausted that he 
was unable to speak. He remained 
in this state until sunset, when another 
panic seized the men, from the re-ap- 
pearance of the sharks; the boat gave 
a lurch, and the gallant commander 
found an end to his sufferings in a 
watery grave.”—Gillys Shipwrecks 
of the Royal Navy. 


The American Shipmaster. 


The American shipmaster is an able 
coadjutor of the merchant. He is as in- 
telligent in trade as in navigation, and 
combines all the requisites of seaman 
and commercial agent. He serves his 
rough apprenticeship in the forecastle, 
and enters the cabin door through many 
a hard gale, and weary night watch. 
His anxieties commence with his pro- 
motion. Responsibility is upon him. 
Life, and character, and fo tune depend 
on his skill and vigilance. He mingles 
with men of all nations, gathers infor- 
mation in all climes, maintains the 
maratime reputation of his country, and 
shows his model of naval architecture 
wherever there is sunshine and salt 
sea. He has books, and he reads them. 
He hears strange languages, and ‘he 
learns them. His hours of leisure are 
given to cultivation, and prepare him 
for well-earned ease and respectabili- 
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ty, in those haleyon days to come, so 
earnestly looked for, when‘he shall 
hear the roaring wind and pelting rain 
about hisrural home, and shal] not feel 
called upon to watch the storm.— 
Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 


Comparative Commerce of the At- 
lantic Cities. 


Of the four principal ports, New 
York takes the lead, and her im- 
ports are considerably more than all 
the rest of the country. Next comes 
Boston, with about one-fifth of the 
commerce of New York, then Phil- 
adelphia with considerably less than 
one-half and Baltimore with about one- 
fourth of that of Boston. New York 
imports about 150,000,000 of goods, 
Boston $30,000,000 to $35,000,000, 
Philadelphia $14,000,000, and Balti- 
more $8,000,000. Although the lat- 
ter named cities have a very respecta- 
ble foreion trade, yet the commerce of 
this country may be said to be controll- 
ed by the cities of Boston and New 
York. The immense wealth of these 
two cities, amounting to the enormous 
sum in the aggregate, of five hundred 
millions of dollars, will always enable 
them to defy all competition in the 
management of those great branches of 
commerce that require a vast capital 
for their transaction. The united val. 
uation of Philadelphia and Baltimore in 
1849, was but one hundred and_forty 
millions. The East India and Pacific 
trade, excluding the vessels bound to 
California, employs at the present time 
233 ships, 105 barks, of which not hard- 
ly a vessel is owned in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, and with the exception ofa 
few vessels owned in Salem, is entire- 
ly controlledin by New York and Bos- 
ton New York having a majority of the 
China trade, and Boston controlling 
nearly all the Calcutta, Manilla, Bata- 
via, Sumatra, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Chili and Peruvian trade.— Boston 
Trav. 


o+——__—_. 


Steam Boat Disasters and Loss 
of Life. 


The Records of disaster and death 
by explosions and fire, and other mis- 
fortunes, that have attended the navi- 
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gation of steamboats and steamers for 
the last eight months, present a fear- 
ful catalogue. We find in our files 
of the Journal of Commerce for the 
year 1852, thus far, as follows :— 

The boiler of the steamboat Magno- 
lia exploded at St. Simon Island, near 
Savannah, Ga., killing the Captain 
and 12 other persons, January 9, 1852. 

The West India Royal Mail Steam- 
er Amazon, on the 24th December, 
1851, was burnt 110 miles south of 
Sicilly Island ; she burnt to the wa- 
ter’s edge, when her boilers exploded, 
and her hull immediately sunk. Forty- 
one of her passengers and sixty-nine of 
her officers and crew perished. 

The steamboat Redstone, in the 
Ohio River, on the 3rd of April, 1852, 
was blown up—three boilers exploded 
at the same instant; the hull sunk im- 
mediately, in 20 feet water. There 
were sixty-five passengers on board 
at the time, thirty-five of whom are 
supposed to have been killed. 

The steamer Saluda, bound for 
Counsel Bluffs, exploded her boilors 
on the 9th of April, 1852, near Lex- 
ington, Mo.; all the officers of the boat, 
except the first clerk, were killed, and 
a great number of passengers. One 
hundred lives are supposed to have 
been lost. 

The steamship Birkenhead was 
wrecked at 2 A. M. of the 26th of 
Feb., 1852, near Simon Bay, on the 
Southern coast of Africa, Four hun- 
dred and fifty-four lives were lost. 

The steamer Pocahontas, from Ar- 
kansas, bound to New Orleans, with 
2,360 bales of cotton, took f.re, and 
was, with the cargo, consumed. Ten 
lives were lost. 

The steamers W. B. Clifton and 
Chickasaw came in collision above 
Evansville, Ohio River, April 26, 1852, 
and the Chickasaw sunk immediately. 
It is reported about 20 lives were lost. 

The stcamer Prairie State, near St. 
Louis, collapsed three flues of her lar- 
board boiler, April 26, 1852, killing, 
sealding and wounding some twenty 
persons. 

The Portugese war steamer Porto 
wis lost between Oporto and Lisbon, 
All the passengers, thirty-six in num- 
ber, and all but seven of the crew, per- 
ished. 
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The steamer Mammoth Cave was 
run into near Vicksburgh by the Gren- 
ada. The former sunk, but no lives 
were lost. 

The steamboat Pittsburgh when 
near Wellsville, Pa., broke both cylin- 
der heads, scalding one deck hand and 
breaking the skull ofanother. One or 
two others were slightly scalded, May 
19, 1852. 

The steamer Gov. Meigs ran into 
steamer Hail Columbia, at Beaver 
Shoals April 19, 1852; the latter boat 
sunk almost immediately. The boat 
and cargo is a total loss. 

The St. John, N. B., papers of the 
25th of May, contain the account of a 
collision on St. John River between 
the steamer Ann Augustus and the 
steam tug Transit. The boi'er of the 
Ann Augustus exploded, scalding ten 
persons, two of whom have since died, 
and another is believed to be fatally in- 
jured. 

The Steamer Cotton Plant was des- 
troyed by fire at Napoleon, on the 
Mississipi River, in May, and her car- 
go, which was valued at $150,000. 

The steamer Indiana was partially 
consumed o1the 25th of May, 1852. 
afew miles below Cannelion. The 
fire caught on the steamer Texas, and 
spread to the Indiana. The damage of 
the texas was very great. The T. 
was bound for New Orleans, with 
freight and passengers, which were 
transferred tothe Reindeer and Fanny 
Smith. — 

The steamboat Eastern, lying in 
the East River, at the foot of Grand 
street, burst her boiler on May the 
29th, and scalded five men, all of 
whom died of their injuries. 

The propeller Forest City, near 
Cleveland, collapsed her flue, killing 
three men, on June 14, 1852. 

The steamer Northern Indiana 
came in collision with schooner Ply- 
mouth, near Cleveland, June 23d, 
1852; the captain and hands sprung 
on board the steamer. ‘T'en persons 
on board the vessel escaped ina small 
boat, and were picked up by a stcam- 
er, destitute of clothing. ‘The schoon- 
er sunk instantly. 

The steamer St. James, near New 
Orleans, July 5, 1852, exploded her 
boiler. She is said to have been ra- 
cing at the time with a Mobile boat. 


Hey lives are supposed to have been 
ost. 

The steamer America, on Lake 
Erie, came in collision with the pro- 
peller Oswego City, July 12, 1852;— 
the latter sunk in fifteen minutes. 
From fifteen to twenty lives were lost. 

The steamboat Zephyr broke her 
strap connecting rods, causing the pis- 
ton rod to come down and break the 
cylinder to pieces, near Newcastle, Del. 
July 17, 1852. 

The steamobat Henry Clay, des- 
troyed by fire on the North River, near 
New York, July 28, 1852. Seventy- 
six bodies are recovered, and fourteen 
persons are missing, supposed to have 
been drowned. 

Something must be done for the pro- 
tection of the lives of passengers in 
steamboats, and now is the time to at- 
tend to this important matter—it must 
not be delayed. The Board of Under- 
writers had a special meeting to-day, 
and willimmediately memorialize Con- 
gress on the subject. Numerous me- 
morials have gone forward yesterday 
and to-day, signed by our citizens, ask- 
ing the immediate action of Congress 
upon the bill for the better protection 
of the lives of passengers in vessels 
propelled by steam. E. M. 


eh er gees 
United States Steam Marine. 


A report from Mr. Corwin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, shows that the steam 
tonnage of the United States is 416,226, 
or more than double that of Great 
Britain, employing, as officers and 
crew, 29,057 men. The Report shows 
that, of the steamers of the interior, on 
the lakes and rivers, there were lost 
in the single year 1851, one hundred 
and eighteen steamers and sia hun- 
dred and ninety-five lives! Of all 
the steamers in the United States, one 
tenth part are annually destroyed by 
fatal accidents. 


Disasters. 


The Fatima reports the total loss of 
the U,S. barque Austerlitz, which was 
dismasted in a typhoon, and subs 
quently abandoned in Jat. 20° N. Jon. 
160 E. She was bound to Shanghae 
from Guam. 
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Saw Francisco, March 22. 
Allow me to inform you of the loss of 
the barque Henry, formerly of New 
York, of five hundred tons. Sailed 
fram Valparaiso 28th November last. 

The Am. whale ship Ontario, (of 
Seg Harbor, which had '700 bbls. 
whale oil, Jan. 6th.) was totally 
wrecked on a reef, inlat.3° 15 N. lon. 
172° 40 E. and seventeen of her crew 
arrived at Sydney, N. S. W. Feb. 20th. 

Brig Venus, Gardner, from Man- 
sanilla, took on board at sea, 2nd inst., 
the captain and nine men from the 
Danish brig Henere, Captain Rogers, 
from Havana, of and for Copenhagen, 
which was lost on the Little Bahamas 
3d June, the erew being in their boats 
two days. 

Bark Emblem, Hardie, from Mobile 
for St. Jago, was lost at Mayaguana 
Reef previous to 28th June. The 
crew reached Nuevitas on that date, 
after being 75 hours in an open boat. 

Hamb. ship Christian, from Cardiff 
for Panama, was seen on the breakers 
about 13 miles from Quambagague, 
29th June. The sea was making a 
breach over her stern, which had set- 
tled down. A letter from Payta, dat- 
ed 29th, states that the crew had ar- 
rived there—from which it is reasona- 
ble to infer that the ship is lost. 


Brig Abbott Lawrence, at Philadel- 
phia, from Boston, reports that on the 
17th July, when about 25 miles 8. 8. 
E. of Egg Harbor, fell in with the 
wreck brig Albano, of Waldoboro’, 
Me, from New Haven for Philadelphia. 
The Albano had been capsized in a 
squall, and nothing was saved. The 
Captain and crew were taken fom 
the wreck by the A. L, 

Ship Reciprocity, Valpey, of Calais, 
from Mobile for Liverpool was burned 
at sea 28th June. Crew picked up (af- 
ter being in their boats sixteen hours) 
by Fr. schr. Eagle, and part taken to 
St. Peters, Miq. and part landed at St. 

~ Johns, N. F. 


Cowes, June 30. 


The brig Crusader, Hacquail, from 
St. Jago de Cuba, landed here to-day 
the master, nine men, and one passen- 
ger of the French brig Pauline, Le 
Chevalier. of Granville, from Porto 


Rico for Havre, who report that their 
vessel on the 17th of June, at 11 a M. 
when in lat. 44° 30 N lon. 40° 10 W., 
of Paris, was struck by a whale on the 
starboard bow, and sank in a quarter 
of an hour after the shock. The ves- 
sel at the time was going at 75 knots 
per hour, with a fresh breeze from W. 
S.W. The crew were three days in 
their boat, and when picked up by the 
Crusader were much exhausted. They 
had been unable to save anything ex- 
cept the clothes they had on at the 
time. The Pauline was quite new, 
being on her first voyage. 

Schooner Traveller, from Santa 
Cruz 11th June, for San Francisco, 
cargo lime, arrived off the Heads, when 
it was found that she was on fire. Net 
being able to enter she ran back to 
Santa Cruz, and the fire was kept un- 
der until the 15th, when bursting out 
she was scuttled. She filled and was 
driven ashore, a total wreck. 

Ship Robert Bowne, Bryson, sailed 
from Amoy, 21st March, for San Fran- 
cisco, having on board 450 Coolies. 
In lat. 220 N. lon, 1280 E. a difficulty 
occurred between the Captain and ofli- 

,cers and the Coolies, when the former 
were all murdered. Some of the crew 
escaped by taking to the boats. The 
vessel subsequently went ashore on 
one of the Monganese Islands in the 
China Sea, where the Coolies were re- 
ceived by the natives. The seamen 
remaining on board then succeeded in 
getting the vessel off, and ultimately 
reached Amoy, when the H. J. Co’s 
steamer Seimarias and revenue brig 
Silly were immediately dispatched to 
arrest the mutineers. At the latest 
dates a number of the mutineers were 
committed for trial. 


Schr. Henry Delany, Dole, from 
Brazos for this port, is stated to have 
sprung a leak, which made necessary 
to run her ashore in Matagorda Bay, 
where it was thought she would bea 
total loss, 


Br. brig Chalcedony, King, of and 
from Windsor for this port, in a sink- 
ing condition, having sprung aleak 
night 5th July, was fallenin with 9th, 
and the crew taken off by steamer Ad- 
miral, from Portland for St. John, N. 
B, < 


. 
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Wotice to Mariners: All sailing vessels at anchor in road- 
steads or fairways shall also be bound 
to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, 
a constant bright lioht at the mast head, 
except within harbors or other places 
where regulations for other lights for 


Admiralty Notice, respecting Lights 
to be Carried by Sea-Going, 
Vessels, to Prevent Collisions. 
All British sea-going steam vessels, 

(whether. propelled by paddles or } ships are legally established. 

screws) shall within all seas guifs, The lantern to be used when at an- 

channels, straits, bays, creeks, roads, } chor, both by steam vessels and sailing 

roadsteads, harbors, havens, ports, and } vessels, is to be so constructed as to 
rivers, and under all circumstances, } show a clear good light all round the 
between sunset and sunrise, exhibit > horizon. _ 

Lights of such description, and in such We hereby revoke all regulations 

manner, as is hereinafter mentioned heretofore made by us relating to steam 

‘ vessels exhibiting or carrying lights; 
and we require that the preceding regu- 
lations be strictly carried into effect on 

and after the Ist of August, 1852. 
Given under our hands the Ist day 

of May, 1852. 

HYDE PARKER, 
P. HORNBY. 


By command of their Lordships, 
W. A. B. HAMILTON. 

On the Northern side of the entrance 
to Hooper’s Straits (on the Hastern 
side of Chesapeake Bay,) is the sunk- 
en wreck of aschooner, laden with 
coal. This wreck lies alittle over one 
mile South half West (by compass) 
from Richland Point, and forms a dan- 
gerous o'struction, lying directly in 
the tracks of vessels bound into the 
straits from the Northward.. Itlies in 


VIZ, — 

When under steam—A bright white 
at the foremost head; a-green light on 
the starboard side; a red light on the 
port side. 

1. The mast head light is to be vis- 
ible at a distance of at least five miles 
ina dark night with a clear atmosphere, 
and the lantern is to be so constructed 
as to show a uniform and unbroken 
light over an are of the horizon of 
twenty points of the compass, being 
ten points on each side of the ship, 
viz: from right ahead to two points 
abaft the beam on either side. 

2, The green light on the starboard 
side is to be visible ata distance ofat 
least two miles in a dark night with a 
clear atmosphere; and the lantern is 
to be so constructed as to show a uni- 
form and unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of ten points of the com- 
pass, viz: from right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on the starboard 
side. 

’ 3 The red light on the port side is 
likewise to be fitted so as to throw its 
light the same distance on that side. 

4 The side lights are moreover to be 
fitted with screens on the inboard side, 
of at least three feet long, to prevent 
the light from being seen across the 


(which is hard sand) with 15 to 17 feet 
water alongside, and only four to five 
on it. A temporary buoy has been 
placed onit by the Coast Survey. 'T'o 
avoid the wreck (as also the shoal wa- 
ter to the Westward of Hooper’s Is- 
land,) vessels bound into the Straits 
from the North should not approach 
Hooper’s Island nearer than two miles, 
until the light boat in Hooper’s Straits 


how bears (by compass) East half North, 
3 : ei ao 5 

When at anchor, a common bright } “ t@"8° with Bishop s Head. , 
light. In the prosecution of the survey of 


the Nantucket Shoals it has been 
found necessary to place buoy boats 
and spar buoys in the general direction 
of Great Rip. The buoy boats, are 


SAILING VESSELS. 

We hereby require that all sailing 
vessels, when under sail, or being tow- 
ed, approaching or being approached { of | ken 2 
by any other vessel, shall be bound to $ painted yellow, and are distinguised by 
show, between sunset and sunrise, a balls painted black or green, The 
bright light in such a position as can } Spar buoys have black flags and balls. 
be best seen by such vessel or vessels, By érder of 


. . 7 ~~ 
and in sufficient time to avoid a colli- ‘A. D. BACHE. Sup’t coast survey, 
sion c. H. M’BLatr, Asst. coast survey. 


17 feet water, bare on the bottom, 


POETRY. 


————> 


The Land of the West. 


Composed atthe mast head of the Bark Emi- 
grant, in the Mozambique Channel. by 
Ben E.S. Ety. 
Tis the land ofthe West, ‘tis the land of the 
West, 
The scene of my childhood, the sweet home I 
love best ; 
With its tall forest trees, by the wild rose en- 
twin’d, 
Where the deer leaves the arrow in swiftness 
behind. 


But it is not the shade of the tall forest trees, 

Nor the voice of the birds, nor the hum of the 
hees 4 

Which gives to this land its most beauteous 
bright smile, i 

And culls loud to my memory o’er many a mile. 


For many are the lands with their birds and 
their bees, 

With their roses in 
green trees, 

Whose mountains of granite arise towering in 
pride, 

Their grandeur diffusing o’er vale and o’er tide, 


clusters, and their hale 


But none of them boasting of fuir prairies can 
tell, 

Or the old Neptune's glories can rival so well, 

For far as the eye o'er expansion can hover, 

The mantle of sight seems an ocean to cover : 


An ocean whose waves are of grass and of flow- 


ers, 

Redolent with fragrance from golden hued show- 
ers} 

An ocean, whose islands are the wheat fields so 
bright, 


Whose barbors, for light houses, have cottages 


white, 


The bright lights within are brilliant eyes of the 
fair, 

And the spirit of love the combustible air: 

Ignited they are gleaming fir, far out to sea, 

And invite the lone sailor boy home to their Jee 


There each month hath its plant, -each plant 
its own flow’r, 

Called forth and perfected by each sunny hour ; 

And asthe blue sea hath its gold dolphins and 
spray, 

So the prairies resemble the rainbows of May. 


Like the stars in the waters, there you see the 
bright bowls 

Of the Indian plant, pointing its leaves to the 
poles, 

While close by, the wild plume with its crimson 
tipp’d head, 

Stands erect in the midst of the violet'’s bed. 


@ 
There the deer dips his hoofs in the strawberry’s 
die, 


And the quails in great coveys nolonger areshy. 

And the prairie hen feasts on the tall standing 
grain, 

And the sheep are as white eaps that fly oe’r the 
main. 


I love it, 1 love it: to my“heart it is dear; 

B'en in the Mozambigue I still feel it near : 

"Tis the land of the West, ’tis the land of the 
West, 

The scene of my childhood, the sweet home I 
love best. 


LOLs 


The Mariner’s Midnight Hymn 


Ox thou who didst prepare 
The ocean’s cavern’d cell, 

And teach the gathering waters there 
To meet and dwell ; 

Toss’d in our reeling bark 
Upon this briny sea, 

Thy wondrous ways, O Lord, we mark, 
And sing to Thee, 


Borne on the darkening wave, 
In measured sweap we go, 
Nor dread th’ unfathomable grave 
That yawns below ; 
For he is nigh, who trod 
Amid the foaming spray, 
Whose billows own’d th’ incarnate God, 
And died away. H 


To peaceful rest we go, 
And close our tranquil eyes, 
Though deep beneath the waters flow, 
And circling rise. 
Though swells the flowing tide, 
And tbreatens far above, ; 
We know in whom our souls confide, 
Witn fearless love. 


Snuteh’d from a darker deep, 
And waves of wilder foam, 
Thou, Lord, those trusting souls wilt keep, 
And waft them home: 
Home, where no storm can sound, 
Nor angry waters roar, 
Nor troublous billows heave around 
That peaceful shore. 


Drm Vark, September, 1852, 


Sailor Missionary’s Report. » 


To the honored American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety. 


CorennaGEn, DEN. July 6, 1852. 


Praise the Lord! after a long sea- 
son of storm with rough winds and 
heavy seas, a fair wind and somewhat 
clear sky comes to smile upon my 
course. By observationas well as by 
reckoning, | know also my longitude 
and latitude and have a good hope 
through grace of reaching the port of 
eternal peace at Jast. It will doubtless 
be gladening to the Society, as well 
as to all my friends in America to hear 
of the prospects of usefulness in the 
Lori’s service among Seamen in this 
place. Early this spring, when some 
christain friends who interest them- 
selves, for the spiritual welfare of sea- 
men, understood that I intended to 
leave Copenhagen, they began to offer 
themselves to assist me in my work, 
if I only could make up my mind to 
stay. As my health gradually return- 
ed and at the same time shipping and 
business began, I felt myself drawn 
out to visit my brethern the seamen, 
and found a readiness amongst them to 
receive religious instruction that was 
very encouraging. At first for a few 
Sundays, one of these christains open- 
ed his own house for the worship of 
God. We soon had very evident man- 
ifestations of the divine blessing on 
our endeavours, and soon were we 
brought into straits for want of room 
as our assemblies increased. But the 
Lord I trust, ordered it so, that this 
difficulty was removed. 

A few other christians had been in 
the habit for some years to assemble 
together for edifying one another from } 
the word of God, without having a 


pastor, or stated preaching among them 
They had for this purpose hired a hall 
and fitted it up with seats and a pul- 
pit. I had been invited by them to 
lead their assemblies occasionally and 
had also preached to them a few times 
last winter. They spoke of calling 
me to be their pastor, but being afraid 
that it would hinder me from offering 
myself to seamen, I had given them no 
encouragement in that respect. But 
now when they heard that 1 was in 
mind to stay here, and labour among 
Seamen, the leading men among them 
came to me, and said, that if I would 
take upon me to preach to them on 
Sundays, and conduct their meetings, 
they would not only gladly see seamen 
in their hall, but willingly help me to 
gather in seamen, as they had room 
efongh to accomodate a corsiderable 
number.. They would feel themselves 
happy in thus being able to be co-work 
ers in the conversion of seamen, as sev 
eral of those pious christians were sea- 
men, and related to seamen. ‘Thus in 
the beginning of May matters were 
settled between us so, that these breth- 
ren who with me previously had as- 
sembled in the private family room 
united with those who had the hall; 
and on the condition that they would 
help me in my labour among seamen, 
I consented to superintend their meet- 
ings. This can therefore properly be 
called a Mariner’s Church. Through 
divine goodness have we been enabled 
to go on well hitherto. The hall can 
accommodate about 200 persons, and 
we have it pretty well filled every ser- 
vice on the Lord’s day. We have 
preaching twice on Sabbath, fore and 
afternoon; lecture on Wednesday 
evening, and on Friday evening pray- 
er meeting. And though it is located 
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a few streets from the harbour, yet 
seamen have showed considerable read- 
iness to attend, especially on Sundays. 
Several of the others attend now with- 
out being invited, having once learnt 
the way. We have already been fa- 
voured with a few conversions since 
our affairs have thus been ordered. 


DIARY. 


April 13th. The day before yester- 
day, Haster Sunday, spoke to about 30 
persons assembled in the afternoon. 
Enjoyed a good deal of liberty in speak- 
ing of the blessings.our risen Saviour 
has gained for fallenmen. Yesterday 
being kept as holyday, 1 was out the 
whole forencon among the vessels 
about in the harbour, distributing tracts, 
and convers d with seamen abo t the 
necessity of being prepared for eterni- 
ty. 
Last Friday, also a holyday, I was 
out in the morning in the same manner 
as yesterday and brought home with 
me an old seamen, a Norwegian, who 
I trust has found peace with God 
through faith in the crucified redeemer 
during his stay at Copenhagen this 
time. He has for many years been 
seeking, with more or less zeal, but 
not being directed to Christ, he of 
course has wandered about in the earth 
to establish his own righteousne@s 
but which never has brought peace to 
his troubled soul. But now thanks be 
to God he is very happy and goes on 
his way rejoicing, On Friday he 
brought one of his shipmates with him 
home to my house, a young man, who, 
appears to have begun to be concerned 
about his soul, through the exhortation 
and example of his old shipmate. A 
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under the great Shepherd. Since this 
took place, which was brought about 
last Tuesday, they have unanimously 
voted for calling unworthy me to take 
upon me the oversight of them in the 
Lord. After I had consulted the Lord 
and conferred with the brethren on the 
subject, telling them the relation I stand 
into the American Seamen Friend . 
Society and that I could by no means 
consent, if in any manner it would 
hinder me from offering myself, my 
time and little talent for the special 
welfare of Seamen; the brethren 
thought, that so far from being an hin- 
drance, it would give me greater and 
more efficient means for usefulness 
among seamen, especially as some of 
the brethren were seamen and all ap- 
peared to interest themselves for the 
spiritual welfare of seamen. They 
urged me with much entreaty and laid 
it on my conscience not to refuse. 
After all this, 1 consented with diffi- 
dence and fear, trusting alone in God 
for wisdom and strength, and on the 
condition, that I would accept to lead 
their affair, until I received instruction 
from the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. I told them I hoped the So- 
ciety would have nothing against it, 
provided the-brethren here would aid 
and assist me all they could in my 
mission work among the sailors. 
This, as has already been said, they 
have promised me. This in fact is 
all the recompence I receive from them 
as they all are poor, but I hope rich in 
faith and heirs of glory. 

May 13th. Last Saturday I went 
down toa place in the West of Zea- 
Jand, where brethren from all parts of 
Denmark, met in conference. Last 


few other christians assembled at our ’ Sunday a great concourse of people 
dwelling in the afternoon and we had } had gathered together. Several of the 


a blessed time together in prayer and 
praise. ; 

May "st. Glory be to God! this 
past fortnight, especially these tast ten 
days, has been indeed a gracious soul 
reviving time, both to me and many of 
the people of God here. We have 
had the whole of this week, what you 
would call in America, a protracted 
meeting. We have been assembled 
every evening in the week, and to day 
we have beenassembled twice. Forty 


s 


brethren as well as myself addressed 
the people, who listened with eager- 
ness to the gospel, and great emotions 
were manifested; many wept aloud. 
The conference lasted from Sunday 
until Tuesday and we had a very good 
time, as peace and harmony prevailed 
among the brethren through the whole. 

May 24th. Yesterday both in the 
fore and afternoon we had a pretty full 
house in our meetings. In the fore- 
noon were but few seamen present, 


souls have been gathered in one fold } but in the afternoon we had a consider- 
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able number. The past week I have 
continued daily to visit the vessels. 
Met with two seriously disposed young 
sailors from Randers. Distributed 
tracts to the crews and Captains of two 
English vessels; they appeared very 
indifferent about religion, sol could get 
no chance of conversing much with 
them on the subject. Last Sunday a 
man was received into fellowship with 
us, in whom we havea good confi- 
dence is one of the Lords. 

June 7th. Praise the Lord! last 
Sunday as well as to day, we have had 
our place filled with attentive and or- 
derly hearers. We had some sailors 
and some soldiers whom the brethren 
had gathered in. To day, a young 
man came to me, after the forenoon 
service and desired to be received into 
Society. Spoke with him and found 
him to be a man who is brought nigh 
to God, by the blood of Christ. Last 
week I had some heavy combats with 
acouple of infidels on board of an 
English brig. But have had several 
very interestiug conversations with a 
Finlander, the Captain of a vessel. 
He is seriously disposed, but as many 
others, he labors hard to establish his 
own righteousness. I have endeavoured 
to show him the righteousness that 
cometh by faith in Christ, without the 
works of the law, and that he never 
will find solid peace with God, before 
he consents to be justified by faith, 
that it may be of grace. Heis very 
uneasy, he says, especially at times, 
because he does not keep the promises 
he makes to God, but before he knows 
he relapses into sin. I have the hope 
God will lead him to accept of Christ. 
He appeared to have clearer views and 
sounder faith in Christ his mas- 
ter. 

June 14th. Yesterday the above 
mentioned young man was examined 
before the Church and received into 
fellowship. Had a very good Sabbath 
to my own soul, praise the Lord. Last 
week I met with a Captain on board of 
one of the coasting vessels, who ap- 
peared much interested in conversing 
with me on religious subjects. He 
said he loved to read and listen to the 

- word of God, but that he felt that after 
all, all was not right with him. I had 
great liberty in directing him to Christ 


who said “ come unto me all ye that la- 

bor; and spent the time of two hours 

with him very pleasantly,which we con- 

cluded by both of us kneeling down on 

the cabin floor, imploring the spirit of 
truth, to lead us into his own saving 
truth. The Finlander Ispoke of above I 
have found this week more humble and 
anxious. Have a_ good hope of; him. 

Met with some Danish seamen who 

refused to receive my tracts, because. 
as they said, they did not contain the 

truth. I asked if they believed the 
Bible? They said.yes! some of it. 

I inquired what reason they had to 
doubt any part of it? They replied, 
that there was something in the Bible 
that was not agreeable with reason 
and still they could not point out any- 
thing; though there were some things 
in the Bibie that were above the com- 
prehension of our reasoning powers, 
which also they had te consent, was 
the case with many things in the na- 
tural world. They now consent to 
accept and read my tracts. Have had 
a dispute with two Mormon Prophets. 

June 21st. Yesterday had very 
full house both the fore and afternoon. 
Yesterday another young man was 
examined before the Church and _ re- 
ceivedintocommonuni. The Findland 
Captain sailed on Thursday. I have 
great hopes that the Lord will bring 
him to Christ. There are now about 
six English vessels in port. I have 
visited them and given tracts to such 
as would accept. Found the mate of 
one of the vessels to be a pious man, 
member of a Wesleyan Society. 

June 26th. I have been so sick the 
greater part of this. week, that I have 
not been able to goout. Tuesday and 
Wednesday I was obliged to be in 


‘bed. But praise the Lord! I am now 


able tobe about. To day have had 
conversation with two persons, who 
said they should like to come into our 
Society; but I found them to be poor 
self-deceived self-righteous persons, 
who with the Pharisee thanked God 
they were not sinners. They also 
told me that they could not believe 
that Christ was God, though he had 
been a great and good man, whom we 
ought to imitate. I was therefore 
obliged to tell them, that they were In 
a very dangerous way ; and that with 
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such views of Christ and themselves, 
they could not come into our Society, 
as we in accordance with Scripture, 
believed Christ to be God, yes, the 
“trie God and eternal life,” and that 
he came to save sinners, and therefore 
we can only receive such people as 
acknowledge and repent of their sins. 

July 2nd. Praise the Lord! last 
Sunday I was able to speak both in 
the fore and afternoon with considera- 
ble liberty and feeling, to a pretty full 
house. Last Sunday also, another 
young man was examined before the 
Church and received into fellowship. 
Thus praise God! He continues to add 
to us those whom we hope will be 
saved. This man has for a long time 
been seeking the Lord, and has lately 
been brought into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. He is soon going 
to leave ustoliveon Langland. ‘Thus 
the Lord sends his witnesses abroad. 
I have lately had letters from my 
brethren in Sweden, who, though still 
oppressed, continue stedfast in well- 
doing. To God be all the Glory, 
yours in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

F. O. Netson. 


Painful Record. 

We are deeply sorry to record the 
loss by fire on Saturday, P. M, the 
10th of July, of the Sailors’ Home and 
the Mariners’ Church, Boston. The 
Home was nearly new, and cost about 
$30,000. It was insured in about 
half this amount, and the church for 
$6.000. 

The worthy superintendent of the 
Home and some of the boarders are 
reported to have lost severely. We 
trust that Boston energy and liberality 
will soon replace the Home, much im- 
proved by the fiery ordeal ; the church 
also in a more eligible site, and so re- 
munerate the superintendent that he 
shall feel encouraged to continue his 
invaluable services for the benefit of 
seamen. 

In contemplating this loss, we feel 
as when surveying the wreck of a 
life-boat which has saved scores of 
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men. Pity, that so noble a craft 
should have been so crushed by the 
eruel rocks! Joy, thanksgiving, 
that she has sayed so many! The 
latter feeling with us is predominant. 
The loss of the dollars is nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, compared with the 
gain in the character, and comfort, 
and prospects of seamen, effected 
through the instrumentality of those 
institutions. The money expended 
there has yielded a sublime interest; 
and it seems the time has come for 
new books to be opened for new invest- 
ments. We shall look for a competi- 
tion for the stock; a renewal of the 
“ wise-hearted ” and “ willing-hearted,” 
strife recorded in the thirty-fifth Chap- 
ter of Exodus. 


Information for Seamen visiting 
Leghorn. 

It gives us pleasure to inform sea- 
men and others going to Italy that at 
Leghorn they may find a Scotch chap- 
el where they can hear evangelical 
preaching. We can assure seamen of 
a cordial welcome, and hope they may 
hear words there whereby they may 
be saved. Eds. 8. Mag. 


Filial Fidelity. 

Recently an American ship brought 
toNew York six Chinese sailors. 
The captain introduced them to the 
Sailors’ Home. After a few days four 
of them availed themselves of an op- 
portunity to ship for their native coun- 
try, leaving their two shipmates, who 
could neither speak nor understand 
any language but their own. It soon 
appeared that they were very unhappy, 
weeping, and expressing their grief 
with groans. A countryman, who un- 
derstands English as well as Chinese, 
was sent for to converse with them, 
learn the cause of their sorrow, and 
comfort them. And now, what was 
the cause of their trouble ?—that they 
were far from home in a strange land? 


1852.] 


No. That they had left wives and 


children behind who, might suffer CoLiector’s Orrice, June 21, 1852. 
That } 


or die in their absence? No. 
they were ill-treated at the Sailor’s 
Home, or were deprived of any neces- 
sary comfort? No. That no pros- 
pect opened for months for their re- 
tum? No. None of these things. 
But, “what will our dear parents 
think, and say, and feel about us? 
Oh! what will they do? Our parents ! 
our parents !” 

The Chinese have always been no- 
ted for filial respect and fidelity to 
their parents while living, and honor- 
ing them when dead by bowing and 
burning incense before their pictures. 
Indeed, they pay a kind of religious 
worship ‘to their ancestors. Both their 
laws and religion require them to be 
respectful and dutiful to their parents. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land.” 
May not this be a prominent cause 
of the perpetuity and prosperity of this 
singular people ? 


Honorable Testimonials. 


We have seen one of the gold me- 
dals spoken of in the annexed letter 
from Mr. Crampton the British 
Minister, to the American Secretary 
of State ; the inscription is as follows: 

“From the British Government to 
Capt. Bowne, of the United ship Star 
of the west, for saving part of the pas- 
sengers and crew of the ship Unicorn, 
Nov. 1851.” 

On the reverse,— 

“Victor, D. G. Britanniarum Re- 
gina, F. D.” 

These medals, e6mmemorating hu- 
mane and heroic services, will be plea- 
sant memorials to transmit to the pos- 
-terity of the recipients. {t is thought 
ful and wise in governments to render 
such acknowledgments when deserv- 
ed, for they tend to stimulate other 
commanders to make special efforts, 
in trying circumstances, to relieve 
their fellow menin distress. The fol- 
lowing letters have been handed us 
for publication : 
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Sir :—l have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government have forwarded to the 
State Department of the United States 
a “Gold Medal,” to be presented to 
you, for the services rendered by you, 
in aiding to rescue the passengers and 
crew of the British ship “ Unicorn,” in 
November last. 

It will affurd me much gratification 
to deliver to you this tribute of respect 
from the British Government, so hon- 
orable to you, and to the highly res- 
pectable class of citizens you represent. 

Your ob’t servant, 

H. MAXWELL, Collector. 
Cartrain Bowne, Ship “Star of the 
West.” 

WasuineTon, June 5th, 1852. 
Tue Hon. Dante, WesstTER: 

S1r,—lIt is with much satisfaction I 
have the honor of transmitting to 
you, herewith, three Gold Medals, 
bearing on the obverse the portrait of 
Her* Majesty the Queen, which Her 
Majesty’s Government desire to pre- 
sent to Captain W. H. Howard, cf the 
United States packet ship “ Danicl 
Webster ;” to Captain Levi Marston, 
of the United States brig “ Harriet ;” 
and to Captain Bowne, of the United 
States ship “ Star of the West ;” for 
having, in November last, saved the 
passengers and crew of the British 
emigrant ship “ Unicorn,” from, the 
wreck of that vessel. 

Ihave to request, sir, that you will 
be so good as to cause these medals 
to be forwarded to the persons for 
whom they are respectively destined. 
Lavail myself of this opportunity to 
renew to you, sir, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

(Signed) 
JOHN F. CRAMPTON. ig 


Custom Hovuss, New York, 
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One Dies Every Second. 


The population of the earth amounts 
to one thousand millions. - Then, reck- 
oning a generation at thirty years, in 
that space of time a thousand millions 
must die throughout the world. Each 
year about 63,200,000; each week, 
381,000; each day 83,000; each hour, 
3,400; each minute, 60; each second, 
1. 
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Deaths occurring in the NSeamen’s Retreat, Staten Island, Feb.— 


he 


Name. 

Henry Teadieman 
George Johnson 

Bryan Rily . 

Andrew Johnson 

George Bissett 

James Fay 

Patrick Mitchell 

William Williams (ool) 
John Adams 

Augustus Oberg 

William G. Matcher 
Giovanni Treesan F 
Edward Humble : : 
Peter Clements ; 
John Peterson . 
Thomas Roberts : 
Christopher Duncan 

Juan Fernandez 

Charles Roberts 

Charles Smith 

William Wallace (ool) 
Herman Bolte 

John Talent 

Alexander Groverman 

Jean Benni 

James Thompson 

Charles Harris. “ 
Theodore Skillings (cold) : 
Manual 8. Jago On ae. 
Charles Francis do. 
Matthew Mullin . 

Robert Parry . 
‘Michael Wilkes (col’d) 
Joseph Maybanks 

Henry Colman . : : 
David Hunter . 5 4 
William Lindley . 

Carl Jemme . 
John Scott : : 
Peter Robinson . 

John Dickson . : 
Jeremiah Ingraham 

Richard Brophy . 

Peter Connor. , . 
Jacob Dudley. < 
John Lawrence . 

John Delaware (col’d) 
William McLellan 

Hugh Smith  . ; A 


AGE. 


_ July, 1852. 


BirTHPLACE. * Diep. 
24—Germany Feb. 3 
46—Canada re: 
18—Ireland Boe. 
50—Denmark PI 
22—Treland . “6 
are York - be 3| 
22—Scotland 210 
yh “ 6c 12 
23—New York. gc § 
44—-Sweden S515 
31—Scotland Saal ES 
22—Italy 40 
39—England pag! 
36—Penn . Sy 
43—Norway Sh 
36—Ireland nna ig 
45—New Jersey “ 20 
_30—Cuba « 99 
20—Mass. “ -cag3 

21—England * aa 
36—Washington . <. Oty 
36—Germany : c “ 28 

22—England : March 1 
24——Germany . : ‘peti: 
19—F rance : os 
24—Norway . - : Lo 
26—Maine , 3 has 
28—Maine F t S48 
30—Manilla 2 ‘ © 19 
22S, America : <<: O 
23—Ireland ‘ Ka 12 
20—Maryland 696 
57—Maryland 2 © 18 
21—S. Carolina z “« 20 
40—Penn. es) 
27—Mass. « 30 
33—New York ~ April 4 
30—Russia F Susehy 
38—Sweden 7s kaa a) 
39—Portugal S19 
25—Penn. i Sa3 
25—England . : “94 
24—Penn. © 195 
27—Germany . {aN 
30—Virginia May 1 
53—England Axa, 
35—Del. : ‘ . “18 
35—N. Hampshire . Say ; ‘Cal 
31—Ireland c Soe 
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Name. — AcE. » BIRTHPLACE. Diep 
Robert H. Williamson ; 31—Shtland. ~. , ; « 15 
John Winslow aah : 42—Mass. . : ‘ . iS aeathG 
John Fleming Oe es : 20—Eneland i : ; “16 
Samuel Jackson . . ‘ 30--Md. » .... ‘ d i oe IS 
Edw’k Wykes (col’d) p 20—Demara. , 4 . Sires Ot 
George Hinton . . - 22—Mass. 2 ... : $0 D4. 
Justus Friar a 3 46—New York . P i € 24480 
Jarvis Patten Ry . 40—England { ? CP 
John Rogers ok : 24 & : : ; June 4 
Domingo Joseph . .. : 34—New York . : ; ue 7 
T. H. Armstrong. . |. 31—Ireland Mt Ma ceastie a. Re 9 
Robert Green (cold . : 31—Maryland. E é ey 
Jas. Barrett Gy ; 42—Treland : : 3 Ce 18 
Theodore Jones . . * 23—Germany é : d t 19 
Olof Nelson . 30—Norway ; : F te 19 
John Commony . . : 23—Treland ; : ; Seo) 
Robt. Hewett = : 33— , i ; 6“ 93 
Henry Grote we : 23—Germany . ; ; COA. 
Thos. Robinson . . P 27—Maine F 5 is “ 99 
Jeremiah Douglas (col’d) . 24_New York’ . A i July q 
Jas. Gerry (col’d) . : 55—Virginia A ; “ «“ 9 
Henry Smith ayer ; 27—Montreal . : : 6 11 
Frederick Warns. A 28—Germany . é : “ 13 
Charles Lunts . . ¥ 25—Sweden B 5 <6 16 
Raymond Mott . . : 24— Manilla - P “ «“ 18 
William Richardson . F 29—S,. America . ls a3 ‘“ 21 
Thomas Johnson. : 24—Norway ‘ ‘ 3 ge 1 
Charles Elkas ... F 29—Copenhagen . F rs “ 21 
John Brown adi ; 50—Sweden 5 s z as 25 
John Williams . . . | 28—Portugal it i A : “ 25 

7m D. E. Framers, 
Chaplain. 


of some indiscretion, he left him, came 
H. S. was a patient in the hospital } to New York, and shipped for sea- 
about one year. He was a young? The recollection of his brother’s kind. 
man of regular habits and good char- } ness, of his own ingratitude and disobe- 
acter; was uniformly serious and } dience, to his sensitive mind, seemed 
thoughtful. Owing probably to some ; to shut out the hope of forgiveness, I 
erroneous opinions he had in regard to 3 wrote to the brother, requesting him to 
the moral character of certain acts of { come on immediately, which he did. 
his life, the work of grace was hin- } The meeting of these brothers after a 
dered in its progress’; but it was evi- ¢ separation of 15 long and_ painful 
dent he was gradually gaining to; years, was deeply affecting, They 
windward, as his wearisome days and $ embraced each other and wept in 
nights passed slowly away. He was } silence. When poor H. was assured 
usually dejected—a load of sorrow { by his brother that the past had long 
seemed to crush his spirit. I was since been forgotten, his load was 
anxious to know the cause of his dis- } gone, his confidence in the Divine 
quietude, hoping to be able to afford } clemency seemed to strengthen— 
him some relief, but could never pre- } floods of light filled his mind, fullness 
vail upon him to unbosom the cause of } of joy his heart. With an unclouded 
his grief until a few days previous to ; prospect, a hope full of immortality, 
his death. It appeared he had Jived 3 two days subsequent to the above in- 
with an elder brother until about the { terview, he closed his sufferings on 
age of 12, at which time, being guilty earth for the peaceful rest of heaven. 
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Arevant of Moneys. 


From July 15th to August 15th, 1852. 
Directors for Life by the Payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 

Rev. C. H. Edgar, by Pres. » 
she Bridge, Hampton, L. 

J. (balance.) *,. 39 00 

Members for Life, by the Payment 

Twenty Dollars. 
bh Albert W. Fiske, by Sea- 
en Monthly Concert, Kit- 
fey! Me. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Buchanan, New 
York, by her Husband, (Amt. 
ack. below.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Vermilye, N. 
York, (Amt. ack. below.) 
Rev. J. H. Cochran, by Seventh 
Bapt. Ch. Plainfield, N. 

J. (in part.) 

Charles R. Morrison, by First 
Congl. Soc’y, Haverhill, N. H. 20 00 

Jonathan 8. Nichols, by do do 
(in part.) 

Luther L. Kellogg, Maiden, N. 
Y. by Susan E. and Nathan 
Kellogg, (Amt. ack. below.) © 

Charles Bigelow, Malden, by E. 
& D. Bigelow, (Amt. ack. below.) 

Superintendant of S. School 
Soc. Watertown, Ct. Congl. 44 00 

Mrs, Abigail, Converse ‘by 
Youug Ladies, S. F. Soc’y, 
Lyme, N.H. 

Thom. W. Ward, Esq. by 


20 00 


TH51 


7 00 


20 00 


Con] Soc’y, Shrewsbury, 

Mss. 20,00 
Capt. Leander Failes, do do (in 

part.) 10 00 
Mrs. Amy Smith, Hollis, N. H. 

by a Friend. 20 00 
Rev. Eben Alden, by Ch. & . 

Soc’y, Marshfield. 20 00 
Rev. Elias Nason, by First 

Cong’! Soc’y, Natick. 23.72 
Rey. Luther Conkling, 

Cong’] Ch. & Soce’y, Free- 

port, Me. 20 00 
Mrs. Emily P. Eastman, by La- 

dies in Leverett. 20 00 


Donations. 
From Wm. A. Hawley, Plain- 
field, Mss. 
«J. S. Harvey, Thompson- 


2 00 


ville, Ct. 3 00 
“ Rev. W. Patton’s, Cong, 
Hartford. 15 00 


“ Chelsea, Pres. Church, N. Y. 103 14 


[Seplember, 


eee 


Soc’y, 
TA 37 


» “ Evan. Congl. 
Westboro, Mss. 
“ Pres. Church, Southamp- 


ton, N. Y. 21 00 
“First Bapt. Church Plain- 
field, N. J. 6 85 
& on Soc’y Castleton, 
23 80 
a meN Friend, N. J. 3 00 
“ Congl Ch & Soe’? y, Town- 
shend, Vt 7 86 


“ Pres Church, Malden, N.Y.70 00 
“ First Pres Church, N. Y. 
$200 for Mariner’s 
Church, N. Y. 524. 00 
“ Faculty and Students of 
Amherst, Mss. 
« §. School of Congl Soe’y, 
; W. Hartford, Ct. 
“ Second Pres. Church, 
Newark, N. J. (balance-) 6 00 
Gea res, Church, S. Orange, 


12 50 
20 00 


= N. J. 14 75 
“« First Pres. Church, Mad- 
ison, N. J. 16 14 
* Congl Soc’y Lewiston 
Falls, Me. 19 71 
“ Widows Mite, N. Y. 5 00 
« A Friend, N. Y. 10 00 


© Capt. Cottingham, St. 
wi Thomas, W. I. 
“ Capt, Chase, do do. 
“ Bark Calliboka, do do 
«Capt. M. Burgess, do do 
“ Bark Sea Queen, do do 
“ Schr. Isabella, do 
« Brig Zenobia, do 
« Sundry other Vessels, do 
« Essex, Mss. 
“ Orthodox Ch, Orange. 
“ Calvanistic Ch & Congn, 
Fitchburg, 28 
“ Rev. Wm. Lamson, 
Keene, N. H. 2 
* Congl Soe’y, do do 15 
“ Fourth Congl. Soc’y, 
Bodipafiste through 
O. W. Wilcox, Treas. 34 


$1,409 
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Legacies. 

On account of late Elizabeth 
Waldo, of Worcester, Mss. 426 

Sailor's Home, N. Y. 

From Town Plott, Fem, Be- 

nev. Soc’y, Waterbury, Ct. 2 

quilts, 9 sheets, 6 pillow ca- 

ses, 7 shirts, 3 wrappers, 3 
pr socks, 1 pr pants value $21 80 


